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THE BOOK 


Library is an essential institution of a 
Civilised society, as books are the main 
source of acquiring knowledge. In very 
general terms, a library is a storehouse of 
book which contain experiences of great 
men of various branches of knowledge 
and helps transmitting this knowledge to 

| unknown readers of the future. Thus, it is 
! a primary source of educating the people 
and serves as a repository of knowledge 
and culture. In view of this, it is evident 
tbat for a proper understanding of the 
growth of educational system and 
scholarship of a culture, it is also desirable 
to study of historical development and 
changing patterns of its library system. In 
the present work, the library system has 

' been taken as a pattern of and also an aid 
to the educational system and scholarship 
of various periods. The book covers the 

| period from earliest timeto 1707 A.D. and 
- deals with the libraries of these periods, 
their organisational set up in the light of 
principles of library science, whenever 
possible, study of the question of growth 
of libraries in India as an important 

_ organisation of the contemporary 
educational system and level of 
scholarship. The book will be useful not 
- only for the students of Library Science 
but also for the students of History and 
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FOREWORD 


SS 


It gives me pleasure to write a Foreword to the monograph—History of 
Libraries in India : From Earliest Period to 1707 A.D. by Dr. (Miss) 
Minoti Munshi, Assistant Librarian in Gaikwad Library, Banaras 
Hindu University. She combines in herself the expertize of a librarian 
and the inquisitiveness of a researcher. This happy amalgam has been 
responsible for the production of the present monograph in a standard 
form. 


Libraries in India have been almost an untrodden field particularly 
from the point of view of historical growth and changes so far. The 
present work fulfils this lacunae to a very large extent as it has analysed 
some basic questions on libraries in Indiasuch as indigenous development 
versus diffusion of the idea of libraries in India, the various stages in 
their growth and the differences in libraries and their set-up of different 
traditions—Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanical against the detailed 
discussion of the evolution of libraries in seven chapters. 


Her conclusions that libraries in India were indigenous development 
and had a few marked stages of development appear to be well- 
documented. The presentation is ina good facile effective language and 
shows the depth of study undertaken by her. 

It is a welcome addition to the existing store of library science and 
I Congratulate Dr. Munshi for producing a work of this standard which, 
Iam sure, will bring to her lasting credit, Scholars and students, I have 
no doubt, will be benefitted by this valuable work. 


V. C. Srivastava 


Dean, Faculty of Arts 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi 
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PREFACE 
o ——— E s 


It is difficult to deny that library is a primary source of educating the 
people, and it serves as a repository of knowledge and culture. In the 
modern world libraries constitute an essential and integral part of 
education, learning and scholarship of a civilised society. Even in the 
past, libraries had served the purpose of promotion of learning and 
education among the people. The evidence from Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Greek, Roman, Chinese and also Indian history bear ample testimony 
to this. Thus, for a proper understanding of the growth of educational 
system and intellectual calibre of a culture, it appears desirable to study 
historical development and changing patterns of its library system. 


Although the singnificance of the study of history of libraries was 
recognised to the western countries in the early part of this century, the 
subject remained more or less unproved till 1970, when Bimal Kumar 
Dattapublished his excellent study entitled ‘Libraries and librarianship 
in ancient and medieval India’. However, the work appears to jack 
historical perspective and it also fails to analyse the evidence in the light 
of the principles of library science. 


In the present work the author has tried to classify the libraries of 
different periods, understand their organisational set-up in the light of 
the principles of library science, whenever possible, and study the 
question of growth of libraries in India as an important ingredient of 
contemporary educational system and level of scholarship. 


The book is divided in to seven chapters. Chapter I deals with 
Introduction, which includes brief observations on the importance of 
the subject, a brief critical review of the researches carried out so far on 


these and allied topics, a small note on the sourcs and the scope of the 
present work. 


Chapter II intends to serve as a background to the study of the 
ancient Indian libraries. It contains a brief discussion on advent of 
Writing, types of scripts in ancient India, method of education and 
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growth of various types of educational institutions in ancient India, and 
beginning of manuscripts writing and the attitude ofthe society towards 
it. 

Chapter III discusses about the ancient Indian universities and 
their libraries. An attempt has been made here to give an outline of the 
important features of such centres of higher learning as Nalanda, 
Valabhi, Odantapuri, Somapuri, Vikramsila, etc. Thereafter, the evidence 
for their libraries has been studied in the light of the principles of the 
library science. For obvious reasons the University Library of Nalanda 
has been discussed in detail. 


Chapter IV deals with “Non University libraries of the ancient 
India’. Various sources inform about the existence of several libraries 
in ancient India not attached with big educational institutions. Many of 
them appeared to have been connected with different religious sects. 
The chapter contains a brief discussion of Jain libraries, those of minor 
Buddhist centres, those attached with Hindu temples and those patronised 
by various Kings and ministers. 


The next chapter (Chapter V) is a study of ‘System of education 
and libraries of Sultanate period’. After abrief discssion on the patterns 
of education under Delhi Sultans and the extent of their patronage to 
education and learning, an attempt has been made to classify the 
libraries of this period. Thus, various types of libraries such as those of 
the Delhi Sultans, courtiers and nobles, minor Muslim rulers, Hindu 
Kings, libraries attached to madarsas, Khanqahs, those housed in 
temples, mathas and monasteries, etc. have also been discussed separately 
in this chapter. 


Chapter VI discusses the ‘System of education and libraries of the 
Mughal period’. In this chapter also various categories of libraies have 
been recognised. They are Imperal Library, personal libraries of courtiers, 
nobles, scholars etc., personal libraries of royal ladies, libraries attached 
to makhtabas, madarsas etc., libraries of the contemporay rulers and 
libraries in Hindu centres of learning. Each category has been discussed 


separately. 


Chapter VII is that of ‘Conclusion’. An attempt has been made to 
raise some basic questions, concerning the growth and development of 
libraries in India. Some of the questions are how and under what 
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xi 
em originate in India? Was the library 
wed by the Indians? Was there any basic distinction 
between ancient Indian and medieval Indian libraries? Is it possible to 
ise various stages of gradual development of libraries in India? 
The eos chapter has been devoted to the discussion of these and other 
imilar questions. 
E im of this study, some libraries of national and indological 
repute have been consulted to enrich the work. pee these ei 
may be made of National Library, Calcutta; Asiatic SR i rary, 
Calcutta; American Institute of Indian Studies Library, aranasi; 
Central Institute of Higher Tibetan Studies Library, Sarnath (Varanasi); 
Bharat Kala Bhawan Library, B.H.U.; Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Library, 
B.H.U.; erstwhile College of the Indology Library, B.H.U., and similar 


others. 
Prof. V. C. Srivastava, Dean, Faculty of Arts, B.H.U., has very 
kindly written the foreword of this book for which I am very much 


grateful to him. 

I am very much grateful to Prof. P.C. Pant, Deptt. of Ancient 
Indian History, Culture & Archaeology, Faculty of Arts, B.H.U., for his 
guidance and valuable suggessions. I have also secured co-operation 
from librarians and other staff of the above stated libraries for which I 
am very much thankful to them. Thanks are also due to Banaras Hindu 
University for providing me the partial publication grant. 

I wish to thank Shri C.N. Bhattacharya, Mrs. Lalita Venkataraman, 
Dr. R.B. Agrawal, Shri Prakash Srivastava and other friends for their 
co-operation directly or indirectly. Thanks are also due to M/s Ganga 

Kaveri Publishing House for publishing this book with promptness and 
high efficiency. 

Lastly, Lam thankful to some of my relatives and family members 
for their encouragement and especially indebted to my father, late Shri 


M.N. Munshi whose blessings and inspirations have paved the way for 
completing this work. 


circumstances did the library syst 


system borro 


Vijaya Dashami ae. : 
11th October 1997 Minoti Munshi 
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INTRODUCTION 


O a S 


Library is an essential ingredient of a civilised society, since, besides 
experience, books are the main source of acquiring knowledge. In fact, 
books had enlightened the mankind throughout its history. In very 
general terms, a library is a store house of books, although in the present 
concept of library science, it is much more than a mere store house of 
books. Since books contain not only essense of scholarship, but also 
experiences of great men in various branches of knowledge. A library 
in which the writings of scholars are housed, help transmitting knowledge 
to unknown readers of the future. Thus, it is a primary source of 
educating the people and serves as a repository of knowledge and 
culture. 


Inthe modern world library system is an integral part of education. 
In fact it is difficult to think of an educational institution without 
adequate library facilities. Even in the past libraries had served as an 
important aid to education and acquisition of knowledge. Indian history 
clearly demonstrates that libraries were closely associated with the 
contemporary educational system as well as scholarship. The evidence 
from Egyptian, Babylonian, Roman and Chinese history bear testimony 
to the fact that repositories of writings of scholars were primarily meant 
for quenching the intellectual thirst of the mankind In view of this, it is 
evident that for a proper understanding of the growth of educational 
system and scholarship of aculture, itis also desirable to study historical 
development and changing patterns of its library system. The present 
work deals with the growth and development of libraries in India in 
historical perspective. It may be noted that throughout the work the 
library system has been taken as a pattern of and also an aid to 
educational system and scholarsuehip of various periods. 
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Review of previous works | 
thestudy of history of libraries was recognised 


the early part of this century. Perhaps the first 
attempt in this direction was made by CE. Boyd when he ae his 
research on cultural activities of Roman civilisation, entitled Public 
Libraries and Literary Culture in ancient Rome (Chicago, 1916). Two 
works by G.H. Bunshell viz. World’s Earliest Libraries (1931) and 
From Bricks to Books (1 949) may becited as important galie attempts. 
However, many important researches on history 01 libraries were 
publishedinthe fifthandsixth decades of this century. In this connection, 
mention may be made of History of Libraries by A. Hessel (translated 
by Reuben Peiss, 1955), The Golden Chain - A Study in the history of 
libraries, by R. Irwin (1957), The Origin of English Libraries, by R. 
Irwin (1958), J.W. Thompson's Ancient Libraries (1957), etc. However, 
the scholars of library science and historians of our country did not pay 
much attention to the development of libraries in India in historical 
perspective till seventh decade of this century. Apart from brief notings 
in the cultural history books, Jagdish Sharan Sharma was probably the 
first library scientist of India who included a small chapter on history 
of libraries in his book ‘The Substance of Library Science’, (Asia 
Publishing House, 1965). However, this chapter is so brief that it hardly 
provides any framework of the developmkent of libraries in India 
through the ages. 


Perhaps the most significant attempt towards tracing the history of 
libraries in India was made by Bimal Kumar Datta when he published 
his doctoral dissertation in 1970 under the title ‘Libraries and 
Librarianship in Ancient and Medieval India’ (Atma Ram & Sons, 
Delhi, Chandigarh, Lucknow). This pioneering work attempts to record 
almost all the available informations regarding Indian libraries, gathered 
from ancient texts, inscriptions, accounts of the foreign travellers, 
historical accounts of medieval period and numerous history books. 
However, in doing so theauthor appears to have lost historical perspective, 
nor has he succeeded in analysing the evidence in the light of the 
established principles of library science. It may also be noted that Datta 
did not stress on the question of growth of libraries in ancient and 
medieval India as an important ingredient of the contemporary 
educational system and level of scholarship. Another importanthistorical 


The significance of 
inthe western countries in 
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study of libraries was carried by D.N. Marshall whose book ‘Histroy of 
Libraries : Ancient and Medieval’ (Oxford & IBH Publ., New Delhi 

1983) is a good text book for the students of library science. The anis: 
however, does not limit his enquiry to Indian subcontinent alone. The 
book in fact aims to study the history of libraries of all the early 
civilisations of the world, and contains only a small chapter on India, 
which hardly provides any historical development of libraries in this 
subcontinent. The book of Abdul Aziz entitled ‘Imperial Libraries of 
the Mughal’ provides mainly a descriptive account of the Imperial 
Library under different Mughal emperors. 


Sources 


All the available historical sources including those which throw 
light even indirectly on the topic of the work have been consulted. 
However, it is admitted that there is general paucity of such sources as 
may provide reliable information on the organisation and administration 
of libraries both in ancient and medieval periods. A brief survey of the 
sources used is given below. 


Textual sources 


The first and foremost source consists of historical texts of ancient 
and medieval periods. It is admitted that only translations of the texts 
have been consulted due to linguistic difficulty. Ancient Indian texts 
which have been consulted include Vedic Samhitas, Vedic Brahmanas, 
Upanishads, Buddhist and Jain canonical literature, Arthasastra of 
Kautilya, Smrtis of Manu, Yajiiavalkya, Brrhaspati and Narada, 
Harsacarit of Bana, etc. Among the Arabic and Persian works from 
which help was sought mention may be made of Tabagati-Nasiri by 
Minhajus Siraj (Tr. by Raverty), Tarikh-i-Firoz-Shahi by Ziyauddin 
Bami (Tr. by H.M. Elliot), Fatauhat-i-Firoz-Shahi by Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, Tarikh-i-Ferishta by Ferishta (Tr. by. J. Briggs), Tarikh-i- 
Qandhari-Dakhan by Munshi Muhammad Amir Hamzah, Babar- 
nama or Tuzuk-i-Babari, Humayun-nama by Gulbadan Begum, Akbar- 
nama by Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari by Abul Fazl, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh by Mulla Abdul Qadir Badaoni. It may be 
pointed out, however, that the ancient Indian texts do give an idea about 
the changing pattem of education system, but hardly provide any 
noteworthy information about libraries, while the historical writings of 
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the medieval period briefly inform about both educational System a 


ibraries, though these information are generally limited to mere 


wellas 1 ished by various persons including kings 


mention of libraries establ 
Writings of foreign scholars and travellers 


The next important source of information is formed by the 
writings of various foreigners, many of whom also travelled Ingi, 
extensively. The classical accounts of many Greek and Roman scholar; 
occasionally refer to prevalence of writing in India but they are more or 
less silent about the libraries and their organisations.! On the contrary, 
the Chinese scholars who stayed in India for many years, either directly 
inform us about the Buddhist educational institutions and their libraries 
or suggest by implication that rich libraries were housed in many 
Buddhist monasteries, since they stayed there to prepare copies of 
dozens of manuscripts. In this respect the accounts of Fa-Hien, Hiuen- 
Tsang and I-tsing, the Chinese travellers who visited India during the 
Gupta and Post Gupta period, are indeed very significant. They have 
been extensively used in the dissertation through the writings of Giles?, 
Beal, Watter and Takakusa Similarly, the account of the Arab 
traveller Alberuni who visited India in eleventh century A.D. provides 
glimpses of Indian scholarship and educational system. For his account, 
Sachau’s Alberuni’s India has been relied upon. 


Many travellers visited India during the medieval period. While 

the translations of some of the travel accounts such as those of Ibn- 

Batutah and Bernier have been used in the work, reliance has been 

placed on the book ‘Travels in India in the 17th century’ by Fryaer and 

| Roe for information provided by other travellers of the Mughal period. 
The travellers of the Mughal period do mention occasionally the 
| Kee ind activities of the emperors and the libraries established by 

em. 


Archaeological sources 


Field investigations, leading to excavations, have been carried out 

at several ancient Indian Sites, some of which are Taxila, Varanasi, 

Nalanda, Vikramaéila etc. These were important educational centres. 
| The excavation reports of these sites constitute the next source of 
information. Various volumes of Archaeological Survey Reports and 
] Indian Archaeology: A Review and several research papers relating t0 
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these archaeological sites, have been consulted to gather information 
about their remains. 


Epigraphical source 


The next archaeological source is large number of inscriptions 
found at various sites of the subcontinent. Many of these inscriptions, 
particularly those found at ancient monasteries and temples contain 
information about educational activities including establishment of 
libraries. Many such inscriptions are related to Nalanda monastery and 
temples of South India. While several inscriptions have been published 
inold Archaeological Survey Reports, most of them edited by renowned 
epigraphists, are to be found in various volumes of the Journal Epigraphia 
Indica. The famous work South Indian Inscriptions (in two volumes) 
edited by Hultzsch, contains many inscriptions belonging to Pallava, 
Chola, Eastern Chaluka and Vijayanagara dynasties which were found 
at different temple sites. Some of them inform about the interest taken 
by royal dynasties in promoting education and learning and enriching 
libraries housed in temples. 


Mention may also be made of some seals and sealings found at 
certain archaeological sites as Rajghat, which throw significant light on 
early educational institutions associated with temples. They are known 
as Charana seals which have been interpreted by scholars like V.S. 
Agrawal and V.S. Pathak in different volumes of the Journal of the 
Numismatic Society of India. 


Subsidiary sources 


Besides the above, help was sought from a large number of history 
books and research papers published in various journals forinterpretation 
of the evidence relating to patterns of education, nature of scholarship 
and learning and libraries of different periods. Some of the books and 
research papers, as noted above, deal with the history of libraries of 
various periods and regions. They are obviously more helpful than 
others. But quite a few history books provide significant informations 
about the cultural traits of the people in different periods including 
social structure and educational system. They have certainly helped in 
formulating ideas. Some of the important works which need special 
mention are Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Majumdar (Ed.), 
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Volumes of History and Culture ofthe Indian People, Altekar, Education 
in Ancient India, Mookerjee, Ancient Indian Education, Buhler, Indian 
Paleography, Pandey, Indian Paleography, Ojha, Bharatiya Prachin 
Lipmiala, Sankalia, Nalanda University, Keay, History of Education in 
India and Pakistan, Barua, Viharas in Ancient India, Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, Law, Promotion of Learning in India during 
Muhammadan Rule, Sarkar, History of Bengal QV), Maclagan, The 
Jesuits and the great Mughal, Ishwari Prasad, Short history of Muslim 
Rule in India, Srivastava, Medieval Indian Culture, Nizami, Studies in 
medieval Indian History and Culture, Jaffar, Education in Muslim 


India, etc. 


Scope 

As stated above, the present work aims at tracing the development 
of libraries in India from the earliest period to about 1707 A.D. using 
the above mentioned primary and secondary sources. There is no 
shadow of doubt that the library has been an important aid to promote 
learning and education. This may mean that the institution of libraries 
forms an important pattern of education system and it can be best 
studied as an ingredient of the latter. An attempt has been made 
throughout the work to understand the growth and development of 
libraries in the light of educational patterns, prevalent in India during 
different periods. 


As mentioned earlier in this chapter there is general scarcity of 
historical data pertaining to libraries and their management. Due to the 
limitation of the sources, help of what may be termed as ‘historical 
imagination’ has been resorted to with a view to making the study more 
complete. Thus, organisation of Buddhist canonical literature in the 
form of Tripitaka has prompted to conclude that some sort of subject- 
wise classification was known to Buddhist monks and the same must 
have been at work in the libraries of the monasteries, particularly bigger 
libraries such as that of Nalanda. Similarly, attempt has been made to 
give meaning to the three library buildings of the Nalanda monastery 
referred to by Tibetan sources and to propose various categories of 
libraries prevalent in the Sultanate and Mughal periods. 


In spite ofthe best efforts in interpreting the availableinformations 
from various sources, many significant historical questions remain 
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unanswered. For example, there is hardly any evidence to formulate 
structures of libraries in India prior to the establishment of Buddist 
monastic libraries, although Kautilya's Arthasastra refers to an a 
official (Adhyaksha)Ś who appears to be an equivalent of Chief Librarian. 
Similarly, itis difficult to distinguish among the structures of Buddhist, 
Brahmanical and Jain libraries of ancient India. As stated above, various 
categories of libraries of the medieval period have been recognised. But, 
due to paucity of evidence, it is not possible in determining the basic 
distinguishing features pertaining to there organisation and 
administration. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN SCRIPTS, EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM AND MANUSCRIPTS 


T 


The early history of book writing as well as organisation of libraries in 
India is shrouded in mystery. Although the Vedic period cannot be 
described as a period of pre-literate society yet historians are still 
debating the question whether writing had actually started during this 
period. In view of these and other difficulties it is desirable first to go 
through discuss the following : 
(i) Advent of writing in ancient India. 
(ii) Method of education in ancient India. 
(iii) ^ Beginning of manuscript writing in ancient India and 
the attitude of society towards it. 
(iv) History and growth of various types of educational 
institutions in ancient India. 


The discussion of the above will serve as a background to the main 
subject — Development and Growth of libraries in India. 


(i) ADVENT OF WRITING IN ANCIENT INDIA 


The writing in ancient India is a matter of controversy among the 
Scholars. Various scholars have presented their views in different 
manners primarily because of non availability of sufficient and direct 
evidence on the subject. An attempt has been made to summarise below 
some of the more important hypotheses as well as the historical 
evidence on which these hypoethses are based. 


As regards the advent of the art of writing in India, there are two 
sets of sources, viz., literary as well as archaeological. The literary 
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evidence related to the advent of writing in India have been traced by 
scholars in Brahamanical, Jain and Buddhist literature. A brief account 
of this evidence is as following. 


Literary evidence 


In various late Vedic works, the words aksara,! varna, svara?, 
etc., appear which mean letters that are pronounced as well as written, 
written letters and vowels respectively. This may lead one to believe 
that writing was in practice at least during the late Vedic period. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that in Taittiriya Samhita* various 
figures occur such as Daga, Sata, Sahasra, Ayuta, Niyuta, Anta, 
Prardha, etc. which stand for ten, hundred, thousand, hundred billion, 
one thousand billion respectively. The conclusion is obvious that no 
society without the knowledge of writing could have ever used such 
systematic and high figures as the above ones. Similar arguments can 
be put forward in relation to the various astronomical and astrological 
details found in the Vedic literature. It has also been argued that the very 
development of Vedàngas? viz., Siksa, Kalpa, Nirukta, Vyakarana, 
Chhanda and Jyotisha as branches of knowledge durning the Vedic and 
post Vedic period, indicates that the art of writing was in existence. The 
Nirukta of Yaskais generally assigned a pre-Buddhist date. Yaska could 
not have discussed etymology of words without the existence of 
writing. If it is taken into account the fact that the writer of Nirukta 
mentions more than a dozen scholars who existed prior to him and also 
worked on etymology of words, the date of the beginning of the art of 
writing is further pushed back.$ The Astadhyayi of Panini also gives 
almost conclusive proof about the existence of writing as evident from 
such terms lipi and libi,” lipikara,’ yavanani,? grantha' and svarit"' etc. 
Moreover, Vasistha Dharmasutra,? Visnu Dharmasutra,? and Gautama 
Dharmasütra'^ provide evidence for written docuuments which further 
lead one to believe that the writing was in existence. However, it needs 
to be mentioned here that the period of most of the Dharmasutrasis said 
to be from Circa fifth to sixth century B.C. to first to second century B.C. 
Similarly, the date of Panini’s Astadhyayi is generally taken to be 
between 500 and 300 B.C. Thus, the occurrence of such terms as quoted 
above in these works does not necessarily mean the prevalence of 
writing prior to the establishment of Mauryan empire. 
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The two great epics Ramayana and Mahabharata mention Words 
like Lekhya,}5 Lekhaka!6 and other allied terms such as Likh, Lekha, 
Lekhana which are indicative of the existence of writing. However, it 
should be borne in mind that several portions were added to these works 
even during the early centuries of Christian era. 

In Jain works Samavayangasuttra" and Pannavanasittra’ it js 
stated that the tradition of writing in India is very old. There are 
references from Buddhist literature about writing in ancient India, 
Vinayapitaka,? while praising Lekhana (writing) mentions. that the 
work of a writer was good means of livelihood. Buddhist work 
Lalitavistara also states that the tradition of writing in India is very old, 
Here words like likha,” Ganana” and rüpa? etc. are found. Further, it 
informs that the Buddha went to the Lipisala* with his teacher Vis vamitra 
where he was taught letters and method of writing. Jatakas also refer to 
the terms Salaka and Varnaka as the writing materials and haye 
prescribed the use of writing for some special type of documents like 
manuscripts etc. Mahavagga and Katahaka Jataka furnish proof of the 
existence of writing before fifth century B.C.” It should be noted, 
however, that while Lalitavistara is a work of the early centuries of the 
Christain era, all the portions of the above mentioned Jain and Buddhist 
works cannot be dated before the Mauryan period. 


The Chinese traveller of seventh century Hiuen-Tsang also gathered 
that the writing in India was very old.” Similarly, the Arab traveller 
Alberuni (twelfth century) has mentioned an Indian tradition according 
to which the art of writing was forgotten in India and it was rediscovered 
by Vyasa by the inspiration of God.?5 

The above brief account of literary evidence appears to indicate 
that the art of writing started in India perhaps during the later Vedic 
period and many of the subsequent writers recorded the early beginning 
of writing in India. Many of the present day historians have relied on the 
above mentioned literary data and have tried to prove a fairly early 
beginning of writing in ancient India. 

_ Thus, Bühler" is of the opinion that the art of writing in Brahmi 
Script Was in existence in as early as tenth century B.C. However, Max 
Miller dates the event rather late and opines that the advent of writing 
in India started after fourth century B.C. G.H. Ojhahas tried to establish 
that not only the concepts of vowels and consonants but the whole 
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Indian phonological system came into being much earlier than they first 
appeared in written records. In this regard, he has mentioned the Badli 
inscription” discovered at Ajmer, dedicated to Lord Mahavira in his 
84th year datable to 483 B.C. However, present day scholars?? are not 
prepared to give such an early date to this inscription. 


While supporting the above view, R.B. Pandey has stated that the 
inscriptional evidence of before 5th century B.C. is certainly not 
available. But he argues that old Brahmanical literature was written on 
perishable materials such as leaves, birch bark etc. which obviously 
could not be preserved for a long period.?! 


Archaeological tradition 


However, the actual archaeological evidence found in the form of 
various inscriptions does not seem to support such a high antiquity for 
the art of writing in India. The earliest form of writing in India appears 
on the seals of the Indus Valley Civilisation which is dated from the 
middle of 3rd millenium B.C. to the middle of 2nd millenium B.C. 
Although various attempts have been made by scholars from time to 
time to decipher the Indus Valley script and some scholars like S.R. 
Rao? have claimed to have finally deciphered the script, it has remained 
undeciphered so far to almost all the serious scholars of Ancient Indian 
History and Archaeology. In view of this fact any claim of finding 
similarity between the letters of Indus Valley inscription and A$okan 
Brahmi becomes meaningless. Moreover, there appears to be some 
definite archaeological evidence that the Indus Valley script did not 
survive after the end of this great civilisation. Under such circumstances, 
it is futile to search the beginning of ASokan Brahmi and Kharosthi in 
the so far underciphered script of the Indus Valley Civilisation. 


Paleographists of the earlier generation claimed that a few 
inscriptions viz., the Eran Coin legend, Taxila coin Brahmi legend, 
Bhattiprola relic casket inscription and the Piprahwa Vasa inscription 
should be dated to a pre-Mauryan period preferably to the fifth century 
B.C.? However, such a proposition is no more acceptable to the present 
day paleographists, who think that none of the Brahmi or Kharostht 
inscriptions found anywhere in the Indian subcontinent can be dated 
prior to Asoka. 
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Thus, there is an apparent anamoly between the information, 
provided by literary tradition and archaeological evidence regardin E the 
advent of writing in ancient India. It is difficult to explain this 
discrepancy. However, the possibility that the writing Was done on 
perishable material earlier prior to the time of Asoka Cannot be 
altogether ruled out. But in the absence of any ey evidence such 
a hypothesis as the above one, remains a matter of speculation. 


Script "m. | 
After discussing the problem of advent of writing in ancient India, 
itis desirable to give a brief account of the scripts with which the Writing 


was committed. 

There are mentions of scripts in Astadhyay: of Panini? and 
Kautilya's Arthasastra.? In Pannavanasitra and $ amavayangasiitra36 
eighteen scripts have been mentioned. The Buddhist work Lalitavistarg 
mentions sixty four scripts.?" 

According to Chinese encyclopaedia, Fa Wan Shu Lin (668 
A.D.),*two scripts viz. Brahmi and Kharosthi were invented in India. 


With the discovery of Indus Valley civilisation, a system of 
writing has been found on some seals which was in existence during the 
third and second millenium B.C.? Since the script did not continue after 
the end of the Indus Valley civilisation and since it had hardly any 
bearing on the development of later Scripts in India, an account is given 
below about the two chief ancient Scripts of this subcontinent, viz., 
Brahmi and Kharosthi. 


The Brahmi was one of the two Scripts which were prevalent in the 
time of Asoka although their names occur only in the later literature 


traced the Origin of the Brahmi Script to some foreign source, such as 
Greek origin (James Prinsep,? Emile Senart,*! Wilson etc.,) and 
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Semitic origin (Weber, Bithler,* etc.). Obviously all these scholars 
claimed to have found some notable similaraity of letters between the 
foreign scripts and the early Brahmi. However, many Indian and foreign 
scholars disagree with the above hypothesis and attempted to trace the 
origin of the Brahmi from indigenous sources. Thus, Edward Thomas“ 
opined that the script was developed by the Dravidians and it was 
subsequently borrowed by the Aryans from them. The theory is highly 
conjectural and Jacks conviction. There is a group of scholars including 
Cunningham, 5 Dowson,“ Lassen,” R. B. Pandey,** Ojha? etc., who 
believed that the Brahmi script was developed by the Vedic people. 
Some of them opined that the Indus Valley scriptis in fact the prototype 
of the Brahmi script and the latter was derived from the former.?? 
Considering all the literary as well as archaeological evidence, it 
appears more logical to hold the view that the Brahmi script was the 
product of the Indian genius and external influences in its development 
are difficult to prove, it remains an open question in which precise 
period it was developed. The archaeological evidence would suggest 
that the seript originated around 4th century B.C., though the literary 
evidence will place its origin a few centuries earlier. However, it is far 
from logical to trace its origin from the Indus valley script particularly 
in view of the fact that the Indus Valley civilisation and the Vedic 
culture differ fundamentally from each other. 

According to Chinese work Fa-Wan-Shu-Lin® of 668 A.D., the 
Kharosthi script was named after a person Kharostha. It is difficult to 
say whether it was also connected with Khara-Ostha (ass-lip), Khar- 
Post, Khar-Ustar (a Persian word meaning ass and camel), Armaic word 
haruttha (engraving or writing). But it is definite that the name was 
associated with a script since very early time. According to various 
scholars there are two theories about its origin. 


(i) Theory of Aramaic origin. 
(ii) Theory of Indian origin. 
Those who claim it to be of Aramaic? origin put several arguments 
in support of their views. But these views do not have unanimity. 


Therefore, they are not beyond controversy. The theory is based mainly 
upon three arguments viz., 


(i) | Resemblance between some Armaic and Kharosthi letters, 
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(ii) Similarity of direction of writing from right to left and 
(ii) Prevalence of Asokan edicts in north-west India, 

These points are acceptable to Bühler who has also made suffici em 
effort to investigate into the details of the Kharosthi script.5? 


Butthe above points of arguments have been criticised by Scholars 


like R. B. Pandey on several grounds.** 

It should be borne in mind that the Kharosthi inscriptions might 
have been engraved in the extreme north-western parts of the 
subcontinent, but the language always remained Indian. Moreover, no 
other similar script was prevalent in 3rd century B.C. anywhere else 
when the inscriptions of Asoka were engraved. No doubt that the use of 
Kharostht script continued in Afghanisthan and Central Asia for a very 
long time but its continuance only suggests their contacts with India. In 
this connection, the discovery of a manuscript Dhammapada written in 
Kharosthi from Khotan may be noted. 

However, the fact that the inscriptions of ASoka were en graved in 
Kharosthi in the in the north-western part and in Brahmi in the rest of 
the subcontinent cannot be easily brushed aside. This clearly indicates 
that the Kharosthi inscriptions were meant for the people who were not 
used to reading from left to right. , 


Moreover, it needs to be recalled that the Kharosthi was mainly 
usedin subsequent periods by thekings of foreign dynasties particularly 
on their coins. In view of these, the theory of Aramaic origin of the 
Kharosthi script does not appear as illogical as nationalist historians 
have tried to make it. 


Writing materials 


The ancient Indian used various types of writing materials in 
different periods, However, it will be difficult to determine which 
material Was used first. According to Bühler, writing was done on 
bhurjapatra in the beginning, since the earliest manuscript of 
Dhammapada, found in Central Asia, was written on this material.’ 
However, the available archaeological evidence does not confirm this 
supposition. Since the earliest writing, besides the Indus seals and 
sealings, has been foundin the form of Aśokan inscriptions engraved on 
rocks and stone pillars, itis only logical to hold that the first attempt of 
. engraving scripts was made on Stone with the help of chisel and 
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hammer. Other materials such as bhiirjapatra (birch bark), tāda patra 
(Palm leaf), cotton cloth, woooden board, leather, brick, metal sheet, 
paper, ink, writing pens etc. must have been used only subsequently. 


Rajbali Pandey has rightly stated that writing materials to be used 
depended to a very large extent on the availability and suitability of the 
material on one hand and the nature of documents on the other. In 
confirmation of the above observation, the example of various actual 
specimens may be cited. It has been noted that almost all the royal 
proclamations were engraved on stone medium while the legal documents 
such as donative inscriptions were inscribed mostly on copper plates. 


A brief account of various writing materials used in India is given 
in the following pages. 


Bhürjapatra (Birch bark) 


It is available in a large quantity in the Himalayan region. 
Primarily it was used in the north-western parts of India but gradually 
it was spread over the other parts of the country. Bhurjapatra was first 
mentioned by a writer (probably Roman) named Q. Curitus as a writing 
material.’ There is also mention of Bhürjapatra in Amarkosha® and 
Kumarsambhava of Kallidasa.? Alberuni described Bhurjapatra and 
also discussed how the same was made a writing material. According 
to him, the main tool for writing on this material was reed pen.® The 
latest examples of fifteenth century A.D. of use of Bhürjapatra in 
manuscript writing are from Kashmir. 


Bricks 


Bricks were also used as writing material and specially used for 
religious text, dedication etc. Some inscribed bricks of varied sizes and 
shapes were discovered in different parts of India. Bricks inscribed with 
Buddhist sutras were found in Gopalpur village of Gorakhpur district. 
Some other examples were also discovered from the old fort of Ujjain. 
Seals, sealings and earthen pots 

There was a practice in ancient India to prepare uninscribed and 
inscribed seals” for religious, administrative and mercantile purposes. 
The seals were made of bone, ivory and terracotta. But theirimpressions 


were made mostly on wet lump of earth which was also occasionally 
wet. 
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Tadapatra (Palm leaves) 

It was in use in ancient India at a large scale as a writing materia], 
Its use was first started in South India and it spread over other parts of 
the country only subsequently. In Jatakas we find reference to leaye 
(panna) which probably meant palm leaves.“ The biography of Hiuen. 
Tsang written by Hwuili also mentions that Tripitaka was written op 
palm leaves. The possibility that the palm leaves were used eyen 
earlier than the birch bark cannot be denied, as it has been found that 
birch bark were cut into pieces in the palm leaves pattern. The earliest 
manuscript written on palm leaves, approximately belonged to 2nd 
century A.D. Some others have also been discovered in Kashgar 
belonging to the fourth century A.D.* A few more ancient manuscripts 
like Prajfia Paramita-hrdayasutra and Usnisa-Vijayadharint belonging 
to sixth century A.D. have been preserved in Hori-Uzie monastery of 
Japan. The manuscript of. Skanda Purana of seventh century, preserved 
in the Durbar Library of Nepal is also stated to be written on palm 
leaves.” 
Wooden boards 

The earliest reference about the practice of using wooden boards 
for writing, occurs in Vinayapitaka, where it is stated that monks used 
to write precepts on them.” 


In Lalitavistara it is said that sandalwood boards were used by the 
beginners.” An inscription of the Saka King Nahapana mentions about 
the use of wooden board for the purpose of writing." According to 
Katyayana, pandulekha or chalk was to be used for writing on wooden 
boards. In Dasakumarcharita of Dandin, it is mentioned that duly 
varnished wooden boards were used for royal declarations.” 


Cotton and silk cloth 


These were used as writing materials in ancient India. It was made 

thick by applying a layer of wheat or rice pulp which was called by 

| differentnames, e.g. ‘Pata’, ‘Patika’, ‘Kārpāsika Pata’ etc. The earliest 

| mention of "Pafa' as writing material has been found in the writings of 

| Nearchos.” The same reference has also been found in some of the 
smritis of later period.” 


Bühler himself discovered a silk band at Jaisalmer” on which 
some Jain sutras were written. Some accounts, written on cotton cloth 
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before two to three hundred years ago have been found at Sringeri 
Math." 
Leather 

In India leather was never popular as writing material and was 
scarcely used. Only tiger and deer skins were used by the Hindus. In 
Vasavadatta, a reference to leather has been made as writing material.” 
One manuscript on leather yiz., Brhajjiianakosa was found by Bühler 
in Jain library of J aisalmer.”” 


Stone 

The stone was used as writing material in ancient and medieval 
India for recording documents of permanent nature. The great Indian 
emperor Asoka (3rd century B.C.) got nis edicts engraved on stone all 
over the country.? The writing on stone was generally known as 

| 6ilalekha. The stone inscriptions have been found engraved on rocks?! 
(polished or rough), pillars"? (polished or unpolished), slabs,? walls of 
temples," pedestals or the back of images,** caves® etc. 
Metals (Gold, silver, copper, bronze etc.) 

Various metal sheets were used in ancient and medieval India as 
writing materials. Among them gold, silver, bronze, copper, brass 
sheets were very popular. Burnell says that gold was used for royal 
letters." An inscription on gold was found in Kharostlii near Taxila by 
Cunningbam.** 

Silver was not frequently used as writing material. An early . 
example of writing on silver was found at Bhattiprolu.? The Jain 
temples are having silver plaques on which religious inscriptions are 
engraved. For example, in the Svetambara Jain temple of Ajmer such 
plaques are preserved.” 


Bronze, brass and tin 
These metals were also in use as writing material.” The famous 
Sohgaura inscription is on a bronze tablet cast on a mould of sand.” 
i Brass was very seldom used for independent inscriptions. 
Specimens of brass inscriptions are found in the Jain temples, eg. 
several brass statues having inscriptions on them at Achalgadha temple 
in Mount Abu.” 
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Tin was very rarely used. A Buddhist manuscript on tin is 
available in the Brithsh Museum.™ 


Copper 

Copper was frequently used in India as writing material. According 
to the nature of the document, copper plate inscriptions were differently 
named, such as Tamra patta, Sasana patra, Tamra Phali, Tamrg 
phalika, Dana patra etc.” Fa-hien curing his travel in India (c. 400 
A.D.) found copper plates in Buddhist monasteries where grants were 
engraved, some belonging to the time of the Buddha.”* Another Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-Tsang has stated that Kanishka after the first of the 
Buddhist Council got the entire Vinaya engraved on copper plate which 
was placed in a stone box and a Stijpa was erected over it.” 

According to Max Müller, entire commentary of Sayana on Veda 
was on copper plates.” Most of the donative inscriptions of ancient and 
medieval India were written on copper plates, in which donations of 
land and/or villages are mentioned. 
Paper 

Introduction of paper was made by Muslims in India. It was 
manufactured by the Chinese in 105 A.D.” But it is also said that 
manufacturing of paper out of cotton was in existence in India even 
earlier than China as is mentioned by the Greek writer Nearchos who 
accompanied Alexander in 4th century B.C. 


i The oldest paper manuscripts discovered at Kashgar (Central 
Asia) were written in Gupta script of 5th century A.D.!^! 

Ltsing who visited India in the 7th century A.D. mentions about 

the existence of paper, used rarely for special and religious purposes." 


A paper manuscript of Satapatha Brahmana belonging to 1089 
A.D. is mentioned in the catalogue of Jammu Manuscripts.!?? Kapadia 


Says that paper was used durin the time of Kumarana = al 
(1143-74 A.D,),104 E of Kumārapāla and Vastupala 


de The evidence suggests that paper became popular in India as a 
nting material only during the medieval period onwards. 
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Writing instruments 
The following instruments were in use for writing : 


(i) Varnaka,'° (ii) Varnika,"6 (iii) Varnavartika, (iv) Tuli or 
Tulika,* (v) Salaka (stylus).!9 

These instruments were generally called lekharmr which also 
appears in the great epics.!'? In Lalitavistara, the word varnaka appears 
as an instrument for writing on boards. It is generally believed that 
various types of pen were made of reed and wood. However, some 
pointed bone objects excavated at various historical sites have also been 
referred to as stylii by several excavators. 


Ink and ink-pot 


According to bühler ink was used in India for writing even before 
Christian era and named as Masi and Mela.!!! An oldest example of 
writing with ink on a relic vase has been discovered at the stupa (92) of: 
Andher which is dated in 2nd century B.C!!? Greek writers referred to 
ink alongwith paper and cotton as writing material.!? In Gyahrsutras, 
the word Masi occurs repeatedly.!'^ 


Dhammapada, discovered from Khotan, is amongst the earliest 
manuscripts written in ink. There are several words for ink container in 
Sanskrit literataure such as bhanda, patra, kupika etc. So many ink pots, 
earthen as well as copper made of different sizes had been found at 
Taxila. John Marshall has stated in his report that all these are of first 
century A.D. Ink pot that was found at Taxila contained black carbon 
with earth.!5 According to the archaeological evidence ink pots were 
introduced by the Greek and these were imitated in terrecotta by Sakas. 


(ii) METHOD OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Education was given much importance in the entire history of 
Indian civilisation. Starting from the Vedic period a teacher was 
considered a sole custodian of the entire educational system. He was a 
scholar of the highest order, well versed in all branches of knowledge 
and led an austere and disciplined life in the as$rama. Obviously he 
maintained strict discipline among his pupils, who were expected to 
reside in the as$rama under the strict eye of their teacher during the entire 
period of the studenthood. The education was aimed at building the 
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entire personality of the students. The teacher was expected to sharpen 
their intellect as well as to purify their soul and spirit. Hence, education 
was also considered sacred. To emphasise thesacred nature of education, 
provision was made for the performance of Upanayana Samskarq\\6 
which marked the beginning of studenthood of Brahmacharya. In a 


5 = " 1 
subsequent period another Sarıskāra named Samavartana 17 was also 


added, the performance of which was regarded as the end of the 
education. 

As far as the actual method of education in this Gurukula system 
was concemed, it was entirely oral. The teacher used to recite hymns 
which students had to repeat as many times as required to memorise 
them. The combined voice of the students was almost similar to the 
sound of frogs.!!* Thus, the knowledge acquired by a teacher was 
handed over to his sons and the students for further transmission. This 
tradition of oral transmission of knowledge continued generation after 
generation. 

Towards the closing stages of the Vedic period it appears that the 
volume to knowledge had increased enormously and it had become 
difficult to memorise and preserve it. In order to cope with this problem 
of growing knowledge scholars developed Sutra style in which literature 
was composed in short sentences. This new class of literature was 
named as Vedangas' or the limbs of the Veda, which was also aimed 
at systematising and summarising the vast knowledge. The six Vedangas 
viz. (a) Siksha, (b) Chhandas, (c) Vyakaranas, (d) Nirukta, (e) Kalpa, 
(f) Jyotisha perhaps also formed the courses of study in the Gurukulas. 
However, in spite of the enormous growth of literature, the method of 
education continued to be oral transmission and there is no evidence to 
suggest that the manuscripts were used in teaching. The two eipics - 
Ramayana and Mahabharata confirm the existence of Gurukula and 
continuation of the oral method of teaching, although it is also evident 
from the two that Dhanurvidya (archery) was included in the curriculum 
of education, meant for kshatriya princes. It appears that in subsequent 

; period attempts were made to organise the syllabi better by including 
various other branches of knowledge. Kautilya’s ArthaSastra talks four 
main branches of knowledge viz. Anvikshiki, Trayt, Varta and Dandar üti 
nos included many sub branches such as Purana, Itivritta (History); 

yayika (tales), Udaharana (illustrative stories), Dharma Sastras 
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and Arthaásastras.?? 


In comparison to the Brahmanic tradition, the Buddhist proved to 
be more innovating in their approach to education. The Buddhist 
Sarigha not only played a pivotal role in organising the religion, but it 
was also a centre of learning where formal education was imparted to 
children. Initially the method of education was the same as followed in 
the Brahmanical Gurukulas. But it appears that in the course of time the 
Buddhist monks realised the importance of writing in the field of 
education. With utmost caution they seemed to have introduced writing 
in their method of education. The Mahadvagga™ and Vibhanga!? 
advocate the learning of art of writing of sacred literature might cause 
death to the person concerned. !? Thus both Buddhist and Jain educational 
systems started appreciating the significance of the art of writing and 
from 4th century onwards writing and reading of manuscript became a 
regular practice in monasteries. The evidence from Buddhist Jatakas 
clearly indicates that the education was also imparted through 
manuscripts, as evident from such expressions as Sipparm Vacheti, 
which means getting the sciences read.!?^ The Setaketu Jataka!? even 
prescribes the mode of preservation of manuscript in a particular 
manner. However, in spite of the inclusion of art of writing in curriculam, 
practice of manuscript writing and education through manuscript, the 
religious education continued to be imparted by oral method of teaching 
for a long time even in the Buddhist monasteries and Jain educational 
institutions. 


(iii) BEGINNING OF THE MANUSCRIPT WRITING IN 
INDIA AND THE ATTITUDE OF THE SOCIETY 
TOWARDS IT 


India is a country of paradoxes. It is only a paradox that while the 
beginning of ancient Indian literature may be assigned to the second 
millenium B.C. oreven earlier, the earliest material evidence for writing 
cannot be dated before 3rd century B.C., if we leave aside the script of 
the Indus Valley civilisation which apparently did not have any bearing 
on the development of later scripts in this subcontinent. However, as 
referred to earlier, some of the historians are inclined to date the 
beginning of writing sometime in the late Vedic period on the basis of 
literary evidence. But the fact remains that the first undisputable 
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evidence of writing is available to us in the form of the inscriptions of 
A&oka and the earliest available manuscript of Vedic works cannot be 
dated prior to the early medieval period. In fact there are not many 


hich can actually be dated to the ancient Indian period. 


manuscripts W um 
That means that even after the advent of art of writing, manuscript . 


writing could not become à popular practice. 

The above discussion leads to an obvious question - Why did the 
Indians not write the manuscripts in any form for a long time even 
though they had invented the art of writing many centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era? Why is it that most of the ancient 
manuscripts are Buddhist and not Brahmanical (barring a page of 
Mahabharata written in the Kushan period found from Turifan in | 
Central Asia, in spite of the fact that the earliest literature of the former 
was composed at least a millenium later than that of the latter? The 
answer to the above queries lies in the negative attitude of the above 
queries lies in the negative attitude of the Brahmanic class towards 
writing of manuscripts of religious literature. It may be noted that 
Brahmanas were the academicians of ancient India who also worked as 
teachers in the Gurukulas, and the religious scriptures formed the core 
of ancient Indian education, although some other subjects also became 
part of the curriculum subsequently. In earlier pages if has been noted 
that the Brahmana teachers always emphasised the practice of oral 
teaching without the help of any manuscript. Similar sentiments were 
expressed in Mahabharata when it lays down that the writing of the 
Veda was against religion.’ Kumarila Bhatta!” (of about 8th century 
A.D.) called it a sacrilege. It appears that the attitude of the Brahmanic 
tradition did not change even in the medieval period. Sayana"" said that 
the Veda was to be learnt by the method of learning it from the lips of 
the teacher and not from the manuscript. When Alberuni came to India, 
he noted that “Veda was not allowed to be committed to writing ..... 
since it is liable to cause error and may occasion an addition or a defect 
in written text"? Max Müller noted that the strict Brahmanical view 
of education did not change even when manuscripts were neither scarce 
nor expensiye./?? The above discussion probably explains why early 
manuscripts of sacred Brahmanical literature are not found. 


But in the later period, the above situation was changed with the 
growth of various branches of knowledge which resulted in huge 
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literatures on yarious subjects. It was at this juncture that the necessity 
of manuscript writing was felt to preserve the heritage of the country. 
In other words manuscript writing was considered as an important mark 
of civilisation. It was not always the academic interest but also some 
other factors like the problem of preserving literature which might have 
prompted ancient people to prepare manuscripts. 


The beginning of manuscript writing in India is shrouded in 
mystery. Panini has referred to Granthas, classes of literature and their 
styles etc., which may indicate that manuscripts were being prepared 
around fifth century B.C. According to Agrawala manuscript was 
commenced with Marigala to ensure the success of the efforts.!3! 
Written manuscripts had to be approved by asynod or council to ensure 
its high standard. On approval of the manuscript, there used to be a 
Sanskara ceremony in the presence of scholars. But there was no 
financial gain to the author for writing a manuscript. Even Panini had 
to come to Pataliputra from Gandhara to get approval of his work 
Astadhyayi by Sastrakara Pariksha Parishad." Similar efforts were 
also made by the great Rishi Charaka for his work ‘Charaka - Samhita’ 9? 
Various works of grammatical tradition including Astadhyay: of Panini 
and Tholkappium'™* of Tholkappiyar (circa 2nd/lst century B.C.) 
provide details of the methods to be followed in the preparation of a 
book. Such references as the above ones denote that books on various 
subjects were actually being prepared even before the beginning of the 
Christianera, whilethepreparation of manuscripts ofreligious scriptures, 
particularly the Veda, was discouraged. This conclusion gets support: 
from references to the profession of writing in Vinayapitaka and some 
special types of written documents like manuscripts in Jatakas.!5? 


Manuscripts were written on various material like palm leaf, birch 
bark, barks of other trees, cloth, wooden board etc. However most of the 
ancient manuscripts avalable so far were writtern either on palm leaf or 
birch bark. A brief account of manuscripts written on these materials is 
given in the following pages : 


Palm leaf 


Most of the early palm leaf manuscripts were found in Northern 
India, Nepal and Kashmir because of their cold climate. Reference to 
palm leaf manuscripts is found in Jatakas. Tripitaka was first written 
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on palm leaves. Kautilya!?" had mentioned the use of palm leaf a 
birch bark for manuscript writing. 


Some of the important palm leaf manuscripts of ancient Indian 


works, found in different parts of the world are noted below : 


(1) The Royal Prussian expedition had discovered a fragment 
of the drama of A$vaghosa belonging to 2nd century A.D. 
from Turfan in Central Asia.'** 

(2) Godfrey collection of manuscripts from Kashgar belonging 
to fourth century A.D.'” 

(3) The Prajia-paramita-hrdayasutra and Usnisa vijaya 
dharini manuscripts of Hori-Uzie temple, Japan which 
were taken there from India, belonged to sixth century 
A.D. 

(4)  Manuscriptof Skanda Purana belonging to seventh century 
A.D., kept in Darbar Library, Nepal.'*! 

(5) Manuscript of Parameswar Tantra of 858 A.D. found in 
the Cambridge collection.” 


(6) Manuscript of Lankavatar, a Buddhist work belonging to 
906-907 A.D. from Nepal.!^? 


Birch bark (Bhürjapatra) 

A number of manuscripts on birch bark have been found at 
different places and the oldest among them is the manuscript of 
Dhammapada written in Kharosthi script of circa first century A.D. 
which was found in Khotan. Besides, another manuscript of 
Samyuktégama Sutra written in Sanskrit and belonging to fourth 
century A.D. was also traced from Khotan.'“* Other examples of early 
birch bark manuscripts are-the Bower and Godfrey collections belonging 
to fifth century A.D., the Gilgit manuscript of Vinayapitaka of 
Sarvastivada School of Buddhism of sixth century A.D. and Banshali 


Hn (a mathematical treatise in script) of about seventh century 


Manuscripts written on other materials such as cloth, wooden 
board and barks of other trees are extremely rare, Some Jain sutras 
wntten on cotton cloth with ink are ayailable at Jaisalmer. A manuscript 
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of second century A.D. also written on cotton cloth, is said to have been 
found at Anhilvad, Patan. Similarly, a manuscript on cotton of 
Dharmavidhi belonging to fourteenth century is preserved in Jain 
temple of Pattan. It is said that the Bodlian Library possesses a 
manuscript on wooden board. 


There is no doubt that a very large number of manuscripts of 
various works were prepared in India from early medieval .period 
onwards. Many of them are preserved in various libraries of India and 
abroad and also in private collections. Unfortunately, detailed published 
list of most of these manuscripts is not available. According to Burnell 
the number of manuscripts written on palm leaf or paper exceeded thirty 
thousand. Biihler found three thousand manuscripts in two Jain libraries 
and over twelve thousand in the Palace Library of Tanjore.146 


(iv) HISTORY AND GROWTH OF VARIOUS TYPES 
OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN ANCIENT 
INDIA 


The most popular educational institution in the Brahmanical 
educational system had been a Gurukula throughout its history. The 
house of a Guru (teacher) was itself the institution where students used 
to live for a specific period for all types of education. 


Thus, the core of this institution was to build a close relationship 
between the teachers and their students. It appears from the epics that 
Gurukulas were mostly located away from the noisy atmosphere of 
settlements in forests. Nimiía was one such forest where several 
Gurukulas were located. The hermitage of Kanva was situated on the 
bank of the river Malini. Other important Gurukulas of such celebrated 
teachers as Vyasa, Visvamitra and Vasistha were also situated in 
forests. 


In course of time, however, the Gurukulas were also established 
in cities. Taxila was one of the famous educational centres in ancient 
India where students from different parts of the country used to 
approach various teachers and lived with their Gurus in their houses 
during the period of their studenthood.!^* Similarly Varanasi also 
distinguished itself for having a large number of Gurukulas. The 
tradition of Gurukulas continued in Varanasi almost upto the end of 
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medieval period. 

Panini refers to four other types of educational institutions - Kula, 
Gotra, Charana and Parishad. 

According to Panini less famous Gotras or families were considereq 
as Kulas eg. Punika, Bhunika, Mukhara and similar others.!? A Gotra 
was a chain of relatives by heredity. Panini"? has given a number of 
references to Gotras. Gotras were the base of Charanas. A time came 
when the necessity was felt to give expert opinion on knowledge, 
tradition, doctrines and customs for the greater interest of public, 
Therefore, Gotras were amalgamated into one institution, known as 
Charana. Charanas in the time of Panini were more active than before, 
A Parishad was an academy of scholars who helped resolving difficult 
philosophical and other problems. 

The Buddhist educational institutions started with the group of 
voung Bhikkhus who were living under the guardianship of a teacher 
called Upajjhaya or Acharya. The places where such Bhikkhus were 
living had developed into educational institutions in the course of time, 
Like Brahmanical tradition these Bhikkhus had chosen places in Aranya, 
Kandara, Giri-gūhā etc.” The Buddha himself allowed Bhikkhus to 
Stay in Vihara, Ardhayoga, Prasada, Harmya and Guha. These places 
also developed into educational institutions.!** Like Brahmanical teachers 
in the initial stage, Buddhist teachers were also supposed to provide 
accommodation to the students in theirresidence. Naturally educational 
institutions started growing around the places where the teachers lived. 


According to Vinaya, Buddhist system of education and learning 
centred round monasteries. All'edücation was to be imparted by the 
monks. In the beginning educational institutions developed in the form 
of small groups which functioned under a vihara or a monastery. The 
smaller unit was known as a Sarigha and its federated shape comprising 
of smaller groups or schools was called a vihdra. Some of the larger 
Viharas were established in the centre of agricultural land called 
‘Arama’ (Park). The Jetavana vihara was an ideal institution which was 
constructed by the merchant Prince Anathapindaka in the garden of 
Prince Jeta. This was a great seat of learning which was subsequently 
destroyed by fire. Later on, anew vihara was constructed there but this 
too was damaged by fire. There were also other viharas like yastivana, 
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Venuvana and Sitavana around Rajagriha!? Since all these names end 
with vana, it is only logical to presume that these viharas were located - - 
in forests, though not far away from cities. Undoubtedly, these places 
were the institutions for the Bhikkhus for acquiring the highest 
knowledge.!** 

In due course of time the Buddhist educational system developed 
and educational institutions diversified. Obviously there developed 
institutions of higher studies. Thus, the federation of viháras constituted 
a mahavihara which was the larger educational institution. Nalanda 
Mahavihara was its best example. 

During fifth century A.D., the Chinese traveller Fa-Hien came to 

, India and visited many Buddhist educational institutions at different 
places of the country. He visited Purushapura (Peshawar) which had a 
monastery where more than seven hundred monks were living. 
Kanyakubja, Sravasti, Kusunagara, Vaisali and Pataliputra were also 
famous centes of learning according to Fa-Hien. 

Another Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsang visited India during 629- 
645 A.D. He left a detailed account of his visit which gives us significant 
information about Buddhist educational institutions. Among them a 
few are mentioned as under : 

Kapis 

It was situated in eastern Punjab and was built by Kanishka where 
more than one thousand monasteries with six thousand Mahayanists 
were living. 

Gandhara 


This monastery produced some of the greatest Buddhist scholars. 
Its existence was even before Nalanda. Here Vasubandhu composed the 
Abhidharma-Koáa Sastra. 


Kashmir 

Hiuen-Tsang was received with great honour by the King of 
Kashmir who helped him in copying manuscripts. 
Kanyakubja 

At Kanyakubja Hiuen Tsang saw one hundred monasteries. 


Kanyakubja was ruled over by Harshavardhan who was great patron of 
Buddhist education. 
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Vaisalt 

According to Hiuen-Tsang, there were hundreds of Buddhist 
educational institutions but most of them were destroyed. From one of 
these monasteries a copy of the Mahayana treatise, Bodhisattva Pitaka 


was found. 


Magadha 
In Magadh, Hiuen-Tsang found more than fifty monasteries with 


about ten thousand residents. 
Nalanda 

Hieun-Tsang gave details of the Nalanda monastery. It attracteq 
students of both sects i.e. Mahayana and Hinayana. A good number of | 
scholars were residing here and receiving education. | 


Karnasuvarna 
In Karnasuvarna more than ten monasteries with above two 


thousand residents were living. | 


Southern Kosala (Vidarbha) 

In Southern Kosala there had been more than one hundred 

.. monasteries with about ten thousand Mahayanists. There had been good 

arrangement and proper atmosphere for education. 

During seventh century A.D., another Chinese traveller, I-tsing 
(672 A.D.) visited India with the objective to study and gather genuine 
texts of the Vinayarule. He visited Kapilavastu, Buddhagaya, Varanasi, 
Sravasti Kanyakubja, Rajagriha (Nalanda), Vaisali, Kusinagara and 
Tamralipti. 

Ltsing described that some important monasteries produced some 
of the highest types of intellect and character. The main objective of 
these monasteries was to produce successful teachers. 


3 Thus, the monasteries were the primary educational institutions 
mainly responsible for the development of Buddhist education. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN UNIVERSITIES AND 
THEIR LIBRARIES 
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It is difficult to say whether there existed any university in India prior 
tothedevelopment of Nalanda Mahàvihàrainto a full fledged university. 
It is true that Taxila was a great centre of learning in ancient India and 
several Jatakas inform that it attracted students from different parts of 
the subcontinent. It is said that the famous grammarian Panini and also 
Chanakya or Kautilya, the minister of Chandra Gupta Maurya were 
educated at Taxila.! Jivaka of Magadha went to Taxila for studying 
medicine? The available evidence suggests that students went to Taxila 
mainly for the study of certain specialised branches of knowledge such 
as medicine and archery. Some scholars have postulated the existence 
of an academy or a group of academies for higher learning at Taxila. 
According to Rahula Sankrityayana, Angiras set up a seminary with a 
Granthakuti (Library) attached to it at Taxila which later on flourished 
into an academy or University having a rich library.? However, such a 
hypothesis as the above one does not find adequate support from textual | 
evidence. Nor the excavations carried out at Taxila* brought to light any 
remains which can be identified with those of a university or a large 
academy. In view of these limitations, the inferences drawn by Rahula 
Sankrityayana and others appear speculative, nor supported by any 
historical evidence. 


Indiain fact owes to the Buddhist monks and their social philosophy 
the establishment of first centres of higher learning comparable to the 
present day universities. As pointed out earlier these institutions were 
the result of gradual development which was going on in the Buddhist 
system of education under the patronage and supervision of its samgha 
for several centuries. It appears that some of the educational institutions 
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| attached to viharas grew in size in the course of time and were called 
| mahaviharas. Some of these Mahaviharas distinguished themselves on 

account of their famous scholar monks (Sthaviras) and collection of 

large number of manuscripts. Large number of monks not only from the 
i different parts of the subcontinent but also from the neighbouring 
countries started seeking admission into them forhigher learning under 
distinguished scholars. With the patronage of various royal families 
they flourished further and developed into great centres of learning or 
universities. Literary evidence informs that Nalanda, Valbhi, Udantapurt, 
Somàpuri, Vikramáila, Jagaddala, Mithila, Nadia, Kanheri etc. were the 
important centres of higher learning in ancient and medieval India. 
However, it cannot be said with any amount of certainty that each one 
of them had so large educational institution as to be compared with the 
present day university. A brief account of these educational institutions 
is given below : 


I. Nalanda 


| Nalanda is mentioned in the Buddhist scriptures as a village near 
| Ràjagriha with a Pavarika or Pava (Mango Park) in the Buddha’s time.’ 
According to Jain texts this place was considered as a bahira or suburb 
of Rajagriha where Mahavira spent fourteen rainy seasons and also met 
Gosala.5 Sametasikhara, a later Jain work has mentioned Nalanda as 
Burgaon.’ Cunningham has identified Nalanda with Baragaon, 7 miles 
north of Rajgir in Bihar.’ Learned scholar C.S. Upasak has said that 
Nalanda is a small village situated 90 Kms. to the south east of Patna in 
the State of Bihar.’ The importance of this place lies in the fact that it 
| had a vast univeristy which was a great centre of leaming in ancient 

India. It developed into a Mahāvihāra as a result of amalgamation of 
| several small viharas of Nalanda in course of time. Later on, it was 
i developed into a full-fledged university due to constant efforts ofafew 
centuries. 

The University of Nalandà was based on a sound literary heritage 
Which may be classified into two parts - Buddhist and Non-Buddhist.'? 
Buddhist part included Vinaya Pitaka, Dhammapada, Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, Majjhima Nikaya, Suttapitaka etc. whereas non-Buddhist 
inclueded Vedas, Vedanta, Sarhkhya, Vaisesika etc. Apart from these, 
commentaries on Prajñāparmitā by Nagarjuna, Maitreya, Asanga, 
Vasubandhu also constituted the curriculum. Therefore, the base was 
ready upon which this great university of Nalanda was founded. 
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Sankaliahas tried to reconstruct the various stages of development 
of small monasteries into great centres of higher learning, which can be 
aptly termed as universities in the present day terminology." In the 
beginning, viharas Were constructed for the bhikkhus to take Shelter 
during the life of Buddha. The bhikkhus had to express their desire to 
enter upon the vassa.2 Cullavagga informs that a setthi of Rajagriha 
constructed viharas for the bhikkhus. According to the Buddha, “To 
give viharas to the sarigha, wherein safety and in peace, to meditate and 
think at ease, the Buddha calls the best of gifts. Let then the able man, 
regarding his own weal, have pleasent monasteries built and lodge their 
learned men.” To this call of the Buddha, kings, rich merchants and 
also common people constructed viharas for the bhikkhus. Gradually 
these viharas became living places of the learned scholars. Some of 
these vihdras may even be compared with well organised colleges of the 
modern period. As the viharas became the living places of the learned 
people, scholars from every part of the country as well as from outside 
were attracted to them for quenching their thirst of knowledge.'* Then 
with the increase of the number of bhikkhus, certain regulations were 
made and the entire management of the viharas was looked after by a 
person called the President. However, a committee of some bhikkhus 
used to assist him in this task. Later on, such organisational set-up was 
also adopted at Nalanda where Dharmapala, Silabhadra and Ati$a had 
been the chairpersons of the councils. Thus, the small viharas were 
transformed from the shelters for meditations to the temples of learning." 
This transformation of the vihdras laid the foundation of the University 
of Nalanda. | 

The defails about Nālandā is mainly based upon the accounts of | 
two Chinese travellers Hiuen-Tsang and I-tsing, records of the Tibetan 
historian Taranath and the archaeological remains of the site. Among 
them the most important source of information remains the description 
of Nalanda left by Hiuen-Tsang. 


The Chinese traveller, Fa-Hien visited this place but he did not 

i | record anything abouts its educational importance. He only recognised 

the place as the birth place of Sariputta and also the place of his Pari- 

nirvana. Itis understood that-Fa-Hien instead of visiting Nalanda, went 
to the village Nala, which was the birth place of Sariputta.! 
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Hiuen-Tsang stayed at Nalanda for a long period of five years. He 
described in his travel account that there was a Mango Park near the 
monastry and also a tank where a dragon was living.” Theerefore, the 
name of this place was Nalanda. Another argument was also given by 
him that this place was having much to give and which was never 
exhausting, i.e. Na-alam-da.!? 


After careful considerations of the above views of Hiune-Tsang, 
it seems that the former is dependable as it is quite possible that the 
residents of that area were capable of making sufficient gifts to the 
Buddha whom they liked very much. The intention behind the gifts was 
that they should be used for the welfare of the monks as well as the 
monastery. 


Hiuen-Tsang also records a legend about Nalanda, which is as 
follows. Tathagata in old days practised the life of Bodhisattva here and 
becamethekingofa great country and established his capital in the land. 
Moved by the piety for living things, he delighted in continually 
relieving them. In remembrance of this virtue, he was styled charity 
without intermission and the sarngharama was called in perpetuation of 
his name.” 


After Hiuen-Tsang, another Chinese traveller I-tsing visited 
India. He was of the opinion that Nalanda was named after Naga 
Nanda.” He also recorded that there was a mango grove, a tank and 
perhaps the Naga too at Nalanda. 


Taranatha” had stated that it was the birth place of Sariputta and 
after his Nirvana.his Chaitya remained there. King Asoka had seen it 
and constructed a Buddhist temple there. Thus, A$oka was the first 
founder of Nalanda Vihara.? 


According to Cunningham who visited the site and carried out 
some excavations there, “There is still existing immediately to the south 
of the ruined monastery a small tank called Kargidya Pokhar, which 
exactly answers to the position of the Nalanda tank and is identical part 
of the Naga.” 


This great university had a number of royal patrons due to whose 
efforts the university had reached its highest glory. The more important 
ones among them are the dynasties of Guptas, Vardhans, Palas and 
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Senas. Besides these, various merchants and others also made significant 
grants in favour of Nalanda Vihara. 

-Tsang five hundred merchants had donateg 
its grounds to the Buddha and as such this was the first donation for the 
f construction of a samgharama.™ Further donations were 
s for the establishment of a series of 
the Chinese traveller further addeq 
the site of Nalanda, which were 


According to Hiuen 


noble cause o 
continued by the various ruler 
samgharamas. In this connection, 


that there were Six monasteries at GN 
constructed by the endowments of Sakaraditya, Buddhagupta, 


Tathagatagupta, Baladitya, Vajra and King Harsa of Central Indias 
King Baladitya also built a lofty vihára of about 300 ft. in height under 
the Bodhi tree as has been stated in Hiuen-Tsang's account." According 
to him King Harsavardhana of Kanauj was closely associated with the 
University of Nalanda. He had devoted himself for the cause of 
developing this Buddhist educational centre and contributed much for 


the literary activities of this great centre of learning. Some Maukhari 


kings also took interest in the upliftment of Nalanda. Purnavarman and 
Sureávaravarman were famous among them. According to Hiuen- 
Tsang, King Purnavarman presented a statue of the Buddha, 80” high 
and also a pavilion.” Further, Yasovarmadeva had also donated to the 
monks of Nalanda for their daily requisites and maintenance of the 
buildings. Thereafter donations were also made by several kings of Pala 
dynasty of Bengal for construction of monasteries and educational 
activities of Nalanda. Among them Dharmapala, Devapala and Mahipala 
deserve special mention. Dharmapala had studied here Buddhist , 
| philosophy. Mahipala repaired some of its damaged buildings and 
| continued his help for developmental purposes. After Palas, Gurjara- 
Pratiharas and Sena rulers were also patrons of the Nalanda University. 
The Chinese traveller I-tsing more or less supports Hiuen-Tsang’s 
accounts about contribution of various kings to the growth of Nalanda | 
centre.” 
Centre of advanced study 
According to I-tsing, “These eminent and accomplished men 
assemble in crowds, discuss possible and impossible doctrines al! 
having been assured of the excellence of their opinions by wise men 
`- become far famed for their wisdom.'?? 
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As a result of royal patronage, donations and endowments by the 
merchent community and wealthy residents of Nalanda and its 
neighbourhood and concerned efforts of Buddhist monks and scholars, 
it developed into a renowned centre of higher education. Its name and 
fame not only reached the entire subcontinent but also spread in various 
neighbouring countries. Many students from outside India like China, 
Tibet, Korea, Thailand, Mongolia, Tokhara and others came here for 
advanced studies and removed their doubts on particular problems and 
to become well-versed in various fields of learning.” I-tsing counted as 
many as 56 foreign scholars at Nalanda.?! Students from many parts of 
India too like Kanchipura, Purusapura came here for studies. 


The archaeological investi gations carried out so far appear to 
confirm the literary evidence to the extent that Nalanda had numerous 
very spacious monasteries which could accommodate a large number of 
inhabitants. The remains found so far have been identified as those of 
three monasteries and one temple.*” Some of them have been repeatedly 
built over through successive ages. The large number of antiquities 
including some finest sculptures? associated with these remains testify 
to the grandeur of the Nalanda Mahavihara. Hiuen-Tsang informs that 
during his stay at Nalanda there were as many as ten thousand resident 
monks, out of which one thousand five hundred and ten (1510) belonged 
to the rank of teachers of various categories. The Mahavihara provided 
clothes, food, bedding and medicine free of cost to all the residents out 
of the income from their estates owned by the instituition.35 However, 
the items provided to the inmates seemed to have varied with the 
standing of the monks. It appears that this university had started 
declining towards the end of the 7th century, as the monastery supported 
only above three thousand students, according to I-tsing.?$ 


The institution Nalandà provided only higher education and, 
according to Hiuen-Tsang, "Foreign students came tothis establishment 
to put an end to their doubts and then become celebrated." The same 
Chinese traveller further recorded that, “Those who stole the name of 
Nalanda brother were all treated with respect wherever they went.”?8 
Obviously, it was by no means an easy matter to seek admission to 
Nalanda and according to Hiuen-Tsang only about 20% students could 
pass its entrance test.?? 
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nt of Hiuen-Tsang clearly demonstrates the 
academic standard and atmosphere prevailing in this Mahavihara. “Tp 
the establishment were some thousands of Brethren, all men of great 
ability and learning, several hundred being highly esteemed andfam ous; 
learning and discussing they found the day too short; day and night they 
admonished each other, juniors and seniors mutually helping to 


perfection.” 
The Nalanda University offered a wide range of courses of study 
ilable knowledge. As per accounts 


which encircled perhaps all the avat 
of Hiuen-Tsang “All study the Great Vehicle, and also the works 

belonging to the eighteen sects and not only so but even ordinary Works, 

such as the Vedas and other books, the Hetuvidya, Sabdavidya, the 

Chikitsaidyà, the works on Magic or Atharvaveda, the Sarikhya; 

besides these, they thoroughly investigate the ‘miscellaneous’ works 4! 

This means that the Nalanda University arranged for the higher learning 
of both Brahmanical and Buddhist, sacred and secular and philosophical 
and practical nature to its students. 

It is only natural that a seat of higher learning like Nalanda had 
attracted a large number of distinguished scholars, among whom Hiuen- 
Tsang mentions “Dharmapala (the predecessor of Silabhadra as 
Chancellor of the Nalanda University) and Chandrapala, who gave 
fragrance to Buddha’s teachings, Gunamati and Sthiramati of excellent 
reputation among the contemporaties, Prabhamitra of clear argument, 
and Jinamitra of elevated conversation, Jnaachandra of model character 
and perspicatcious intellect and Silabhadra whose perfect excellence 
| was buried in obscurity."^? 
| It is only logical to believe that without systematic management 

auniversity of Nalanda’s size and grandeur could not have run smoothly. 
Both Hiuen-Tsang and I-tsing inform that the management of the 
Mahavihara was in the hands of a council of teachers headed by 2 
president.” Names of three distinguished scholars Dharmapala, 
Silabhadra and Atiśa have been mentioned, who headed the council at 
different times.“ However, it is difficult to believe that a small council 
of teachers could have managed all the academic, administrative and 
developmental affairs of this great institution. There must have been 
various other bodies and officers of the insttution. Unfortunately, thes? 
details of the administrative set-up are not available. However, Ww 


The following stateme 
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discussing the management of monasteries, I-tsing mentions that 
besides the Karmadāna* (the President or In-charge) there were many 
officers called Vihārapālas* who looked after different activities. 
Apart from these “the lay servants” (Upasakas),” who were not 
members of the Sarigha, carried out different menial works. It is only 
logical to presume that the Nalanda Mahavihara also had different 
officials and servants who helped the management, I-tsing states that 
the rules governing the life in the monasteries were more strict at 
Nalanda than elsewhere. He also informs that the monastery of Nalanda 
was democratically governed, and various decisions concerning the 
affairs of the university were taken on democratic principles by the 
entire body of the inmates. 


Educational intercourse between Nalanda and Tibet alongwith 
other foreign countries 


Many Nalanda teachers went on deputation to many foreign 
countries. The cultural journey between India and Tibet continued for 
a few centuries. During 8th century A.D. Santarakshita, a renowned 
teacher and his disciple Kamalagila went to Tibet in connection with 
propagation of Buddhism. Afterwards, Atiga, Dipankara, J inamitra, 
Amoghabajra, Sakyasribhadra, Padmasambhava, Sthiramati, 
Bhuddhakirti and others were deputed to Tibet, China and also to other 
nearby countries.? Similarly, many foreign scholars from China, 
Korea, Japan, Khotan, Tibet and Nepal came at Nalandà for being 
enlightened by the teaching of this great university of Nalanda,°° During 
those days no alphabet was in existence there in Tibet. A scholar named 
Shambot came to Nalanda and became a disciple of Lipidatta and 
prepared the Tibetan script.5! He also translated a few books in Tibetan 
during his stay at Nalanda for eighteen years in 650 A.D.5? He returned 
to Tibet with huge manuscripts collected by him from Nalanda and also 
the Tibetan script prepared here. During 13th century A.D. a Buddhist 
monk by name Dharma Swami visited India when the Muslim destruction 
had started but even without any protection he could collect a good 
number of manuscripts. 


University Library — Organisation and administration 


It is difficult to think of an institution of the size ad reputation of 
the Nalanda Mahāvihāra without a well-equipped library. Chinese and 
Tibetan sources inform that Nalanda had a big library complex which 
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e number of manuscripts. It is to be examined, however, 
Nalanda Mahavihara was organiseg 
d how did it compare with the big 
libraries of the modern period, particularly those associated with the 
universities. In the management of present day libraries particular 
emphasis is laid upon their organisational and administrative (both 
technical and non-technical) aspects.” Letus examine asa test case how 
did the library of the Nālahdā University satisfy the conditions of g 


housed a larg 
how well the library of the 
maintained and administered an 


far 
good modern library. 


Organisation 

The library organisation is the base of library administration, To 
getabetter library administration, a library in its formative stage should 
be well planned because itis constituted as an active agency in the field 
of education, self improvement and moral reform.** 

Educational and literary activities of the Nalanda University 
received constant patronage from several royal dynasties having 
sympathy towards Buddhism as has been discussed earlier. At the same 
time manuscript copying was also encouraged and rather it was a part 
of the then education at Nalanda. Thus, both royal patronage as well as 
manuscript copying helped creating huge collections of manuscripts on 
diverse subjects. Obviously, there arose the problem of preserving these 
manuscripts systematically and carefully to prevent them from any 
damage caused by dust, fire, silverfish etc. Perhaps with this motive and 
also to aid the intellectual community in their studies, the great library 
complex named Dharmagarija (Piety Mart) was established which was 
having three splendid buildings namely Ratnasagara, Ratnadodhi and 
Ratnaranjaka as is evidenced by a Tibetan work. 


Adequate building is the first organisational requirement of a 
library and from whatever little description is available from the above 
mentioned Tibetan source, it is evident that the construction of a library 
building at Nalandà was well planned. It appears that the functional 
aspectof the library building was also considered while constructing tbe 
three buildings in the complex. Amongst them Ratnasagara was nine- 
storeyed, and preserved valuable rare Buddhist works like Prajna- 
Paramita Sutra, Tantric works like Samajguhya and the like? The 
Tibetan source does not inform about the exact use of the two remaining 
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buildings. It may be presumed that one of the remaining two might have 
been used for preserving non-Buddhist manuscripts. It is difficult to 
assume that the library associated with an institution of the size and 
reputation of the Nalanda Mahdvihara which attracted scholars from all 
comers of the Indian subcontinent as well as neighbouring countries, 
did not provide proper facility for reading as well as copying the 
manuscripts. It is only logical to deduce that one of the buildings, most 
probably the one called Ratnarāñjaka was a sort of reading room in the 
present sense of the term. It may be noted in this connection that both 
names Ratnodadhi and Ratnaságara have more or less similar 
connotation, while the name of the third building Ratnarafjaka? 
(translated as jewel adorned by Upasak) is rather odd. If the above 
interpretation is correct, it may be held that enough organisational 
planning was involved in the construction and division of buildings in 
the library complex. 


Administration 


Modern library science lays much emphasis on the proper 
administration of a library. According to the A.L.A. Glossary of Library 
Terms, "Library administration is the active management of a library, 
including the formation and carrying out of policies and plans."59 It is 
to be examined whether the library of Nalanda had any administrative 
machinery to form and carry out policies and plans and how does it 
compare with the administration of present day library system. In this 
connection, one of the important constituents of the modern library 
administration is maintenance of library statistics, which covers 
acquisition, finance, processing of reading materials, reference service, 
etc. It is worthwhile to discuss whether the Nalanda library also had an 
administrative system, similar or otherwise to that of modern libraries. 
Acquisition 

Itis accepted by all hands that the basic policy of any good library 
should be to enrich the library collection constantly by acquiring new 
volumes. But according to modern concept, acquisition of books 
depends mainly on two factors viz., needs of the readers and funds of 
the library.” As regards the question of considering the needs of readers 
for acquiring manuscripts for the library of Nalanda, there is no precise 
information from any source. However, the fact must be taken into 
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account that the library of Nalanda was catering to the intellectua] 
requirements of its scholars and students, coming from all parts of the 
subcontinent as well as foreign counries and who were engaged in 
higher learning and research. This factalone makes it obvious that needs 
of readers must have been one of the basic factors for acquiring 
manuscripts in the Nalanda library. 


Various sources of acquisition 

The following sources were probably available for acquisition of 
new volumes to the libraries of ancient India in general and that of 
Nalanda in particular. 


(a) Original works by various scholars 


Renowned scholars of the Nalanda University did much in making 
the collection of its library richer by their valuable new contributions. 
In this connection, names of Arya Deva, Silabhadra, Dharmapala, 
Chandragomin, Santarakshita, Padmasambhava, Kamalasila, Sthiramati, 
Kumara Sri, Karnapati, Karna Sri Suryadhavaja, Sumati Sena etc., are 
worthy of mention.® Arya Deva wrote Madhyamaka-bhrama-ghata- 
nama which was later on translated into Tibetan by. Dipankara. Sti 
Jñāna. Silabhadra was the famous logician of Nalanda and also the 
teacher of Hiuen-Tsang. One of his works was Árya-Buddha-bhümi- 
vyakhyana. Later on, the same was translated into Tibetan and included 
in the Tibetan Tripitaka. Four Sanskrit works viz. Alambana-pratya- 
dhyana-$astra-vyakhya, Vidyamatra-siddhi-sastra-vyakhya, Sata- 

Sastra-Vaipulya- Vyakhya, Vali-Tattva-Samgraha were authored by | 
Dharmapala.“ Later on, they were translated into Tibeten. Another 
scholar Chandragomin wrote sixty books on Buddhism in Sanskrit. 
Eminent scholar of Nalandà who made a considerable effort in 
propagating Buddhism in Tibet, was Santarakshita who authored two 
works yiz., Vada-Nyayavritti-vipan-chitartha and Tattva-Sarigraha.* 
The Tantrik work Samaya Pañchaśika was written by Padmasambhava.® 
Several Sanskrit works and some Buddhist doctrines were translated 
into Tibetan by Sthiramati as he was proficient in Sanskrit as well as 
Tibetan languages. Kumara Sri, another scholar of Nalanda composed 
a Buddhist work in Sanskrit. Learned scholars Karnapati, Karna Sri and 
Suryadhyaja contributed much in translating the original works of 
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Sanskrit into Tibetan. The famous work “Madayana-Lakshana- 
Samuchehaya was translated by Karnapati. A Sanskrit work Karma- 
Siddhattka was authored by Sumati Sena. 


Thus, it can be logically presumed from the above description that 
various works written as well as translated by the eminent scholars of 
Nalanda University must have been added to its library collection. 


(b) Copying of the manuscripts 


Similarly, copying of manuscripts was another important source 
of enriching the library collection. As printing press was not available 
at that time, copying of manuscripts was perhaps an essential work of. 
an educational institution like Nalanda. The scholars used to copy | 
manuscripts constantly during their studentship and thereby helped f 
much in increasing the holdings of this great university. The Chinese 
pilgrim I-tsing stayed here for ten years and collected four hundred i 
Sanskrit texts with five lakh slokas® which clearly indicates that this 
library was well-equipped with reading materials and was in a position 
to meet the demand of intellectual requirements. That the Nalanda 
monastic library had arich collection of manuscripts is further established 
by the fact that three manuscripts copied at Nalanda during the Pala rule 
have actually been found.® They are the manuscripts of Astasahasrika 
Prajflaparamita copied during the regimes of Mahipala (c. 988-1038 k 
A.D.), Rāmapāla (1077-1220 A.D.) and Govindapalain the later half of 
12th century respectively. Not only this, financial assistance was also. 
available in the form of donations for the work of copying manuscripts. 
Nalanda copperplate grant 3 of Devapala Deva reveals that in accordance 
with the request of Balaputra Deva, the king of Suyarnadvipa, Devapala 
granted revenues of five villages for copying of manuscripts as well as | 
maintenance of monks.5? 


(c) Copies of manuscripts acquired from memorised texts 


Some of the scholars of Nalanda University must have memorised 
various ancient texts, since the most popular method of teaching was | 
oral. These scholars might have dictated the texts to their pupils from í 
their memory. It may be recalled that Fa-Hien found the prevalence of | 
the oral method of teaching in India in the fifth century A.D. when he | 
States that “The courses of study were not reduced to writing. In various 
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kingdoms of North India he had found one master transmitting orally 
the rules to another, but no written copies, which could transcribe, "6s 


Similar method of oral teaching was also in practice during the 
visit of Chinese travellers Hiuen-Tsang and I-tsing during the seventh 
century A.D. I-tsing describes, “ In India there are two traditional ways 
by which onecan attain to great intellectual power. Firstly, by repeatedly 
committing to memory, the intellects developed; secondly the alphabet 
fixes one’s ideas. By this way, after a practice of ten days ora month, 
a student feels his thoughts rise like a fountain and can commit to 
memory whatever he has once heard (not requiring to be told twice), 
This is far from being a myth, for I myself have met such men.” 


It is only logical to assume that at least some scholars of Nalandà 
hadmemorised such texts also as were not availablein manuscript form, 
Since manuscript making was very popular at the Nalanda institution, 
the scholars of this category might have either prepared manuscripts 
themselves from their memory or dictated the texts to their students. It 
is significant in this context to recall that Bhagwan Das found some 
scholars in Varanasi who memorised several texts which were not 


available in book form. 


(d) Acquisition of collections of deceased scholars 

As noted earlier, a good number of renowned scholars were 
associated with the University of Nalanda. It is logical to believe that 
these scholars had their personal libraries. According to I-tsing, the 
usual practice among the Buddhist monasteries of seventh century A.D 
was that the personal collections of scholars were added to the monastic 
library after their death.”” The practice must have been prevalent even 
at Nalanda. 


(e) Copies of manuscripts acquired by purchase 


| The Chinese traveller I-tsing has stated in his travel account that | 
i the monastic libraries generally housed only the Buddhist scriptures 
alongwith their commentaries. Incase of gratis non-Buddhist literature, 
they were sold and the proceeds utilised by the monasteries for other 

| purposes.’ This means that the practice of selling manuscripts was 

| prevalent in the seventh century A.D. It may be noted here that the 
| Nalanda Mahavihara was a centre of higher learning of both Buddhist 
| 
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and non-Buddhist, secular and religious knowledge. Since there was 
perhaps no dearth of funds in the Nalanda institution because of 
donations from kings and other sections of the society, it may be 
presumed that its library made occasional purchases of manuscripts 
from various institutions and also probably from individuals. It is 
worthwhile to recall in this connection that I-tsing wrote about the rich 
treasuries of Buddhist monasteries.72 


The above accounts indicate that efforts were made to enrich the 
library of Nalanda Mahavihara by adding new manuscripts by various 
means. It was perhaps growing constantly particularly during the period 
when the Nalanda University reached the zenith of its glory, and thus 
the law of library science namely ‘Library is a growing organism’ 
appears to be fully applicable. 


Nature of collections, their processing and preservation 


Regarding the nature of collections of N alanda library, the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-Tsang wrote in his account that most of them were based 
on philosophy and religion.” Obviously there was a need of getting the 
library collections processed and preserved in a systematic way so as to 
make them available to readers on their demand within no time. 


In the modern sense, processing of reading materials has got a 
widerangehaving so many technicalities. Some important ones include 
classification, cataloguing, chain indexing or preparation of subject 
headings etc. 


No doubt the Nalanda University must have adopted some system 
of processing and preservation of manuscript collections, However, no 
text or inscription not even the account of Chinese travellers provide any 
details of the methods of processing of manuscripts and their preservation 
followed at Nalanda to enable to make any meaningful comparison with 
those adopted in present day libraries. 


Classification 


In fact it is classification of books which gives library science the 
character of a ‘science’ as well as an ‘art’ It is a kind of logical method 
by which collections of any library can be arranged according to their 
nature and forms so as to make them available to its readers on demand. 
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(i) Twelve Angas; 
(ii) Twelve Upangas; 
(iii) Ten Painnas (Prakimas); 
(iv) Six Cheya-Suttas or Cheda-Sutras, 
(v)  Chülika Sutra; 
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divisions : 


Similarly, the Buddhists al 
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Buddhists divided the Pali canonical li 
divisions as Vinaya, Sutta and Abhidamma, 


obsered in the case of Tripitaka consisting of various works 
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According to eminent scholar Margaret Mann, “The putting 
together of similar things. or more fully described, it is the arranging of 
d unlikeness. tis sorting and grouping 


the Buddhists had traditions 
divisions and sub-divisions, 
atising the literature and 
ains classified their canonical literature 


so followed a definite classification 

f their canon Tripitaka. The 

terature into three main classes/ 

kept distinctly in three 
pitakas (baskets) popularly known as Tripitaka.” In modern libraries, 

books are classified first under broad headings or basic classes of 
subjects :Forexample- philosophy, religion, mathematics etc. Thereafter, 
cach main class is divided further into sub-divisions. For example, the 
main class philosophy is divided into sub-divisions of Logic, 
Epistemology, Ethics etc. More or less the same idea or concept i$ 
classified 
into three broad different subjects. Thus, the Vinaya deals with the rules 
of discipline of monastic order. The Sutta consists of ethical principles 
of the Buddha’s teaching. The Abhidharma Pitaka consists of the 
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Each of the above mentioned Pitakas contains various works, 
which seem to have been sub-divided into various minor subjects. In the 
following pages, the contents of those Pitakas are given. 


Vinaya Pitaka 
This includes the texts of : 


(a) Patimokkha (a list of 152 rules of discipline to be followed by a 
monk to make his life ideal), 


(b) Sutta Vibhanga (explanations of Suttas) which is further divided 
into two parts, (i) Maha-vibhanga, (ii) Bhikkuni-vibhanga, 

(c) Khandakas (sections) which form acontinuation of Sutta Vibhanga 
and have two parts viz. Mahavagga and Cullavagga. Mahàvagga 
(great section) has ten sections and provides the story of the 
formation of Sangha, rules for the admission to the order, observance 
of Upastha ceremony and the mode of life during the monsoon 
time. The Cullavagga (small section) has twelve sections consisting 
of the life of the Buddha and the history of the order. The first nine 
sections contain the rules for the bhikkhus while the tenth section 
describes the duties of the nuns. The last two sections contain the 
account or the first two councils of Rajgriha and Vaiéali, 


(d) Parivara"* is the last book/text of the Vinaya Pitaka. It is the 
abstract of other parts in question and answer form. It consists of 
nineteen sections, viz., catechisma, indices, appendices, lists etc. 


In the similar manner the literatures that come under Sutta Pitaka 
and Abhidhamma Pitaka were divided into further sub-divisions 
according to their nature. 


Sutta Pitaka 


The Sutta Pitaka comprises five sections, termed as ‘Nikayas’,”? 
the first four of which are Digha Nikaya (or Dighama), Majjhima 
Nikaya (collection of medium Suttas) with its three books of fifty Suttas 
each, Sartyutta Nikaya (book of kindred sayings) consists of fifty six 
grops (Samyuttas), Ahguttara Nikaya (numerical grouping of sermons 
arranged serially in an ascending order). It consists of eleven sections 
(nipatas) each of which is further divided into numerous divisions 
(vaggas). All the above four Nikayas consist sermons of the Buddha or 
of his disciple with short introduction relating the place and occasion or 
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Abhidhamma Pitaka i " 
The Abhidhamma Pitaka,” the third of the Tripitaka, comprises 
seven books, commonly known as Sattapakarana. These are 
Dhammasani gant, Vibhanga, Dhatukatha, Puggalapannatt, Ka thavatty, 
th the same subjects as the 


hana. Abhidhamma deals w1 
ic way. Itis written mostly in the form 


Sutta Pitaka. be the extensions of the lists 
Pitaka. There is hardly any originallity in the 


mentioned in the Vinaya | 
ch scientific reasoning or research has been 


Abhidhamma books in whi 
tism has formed the basis. 


avoided and dogma 

Apart from the three divisions and their sub-divisions, the Pali 
Tripitaka also contains nine añgas Viz. Sutta (sermons in prose only), 
Geyya (sermons inprose and verse), Veyyakarana (explanatins), Gathas 
(stanzas), Udana (epi grams), Ttivuttaka (short sayings), Jatakas (stories 
tions of the Buddha), Abbhutadharma (miracles), 


of previous incarna 
Vedalla (teachings in the form of question and answer).®! Most of the 
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renowned library of Nalanda. Usually the teacher who used to teach a 
particular subject, was the head of that particular subject collection of 
the library and guided his student conveniently."*? 


Library budget 


In the modern sense library budget*? generally depends on the 
sources of income and expenditure incurred on various heads such as 
building, purchasing of books/manuscripts, journals, processing of the 
reading materials etc., ofthe library for smooth running of its machinery 
with the objective to fulfil the needs of readers. But in case of the 
Nalanda University library the above concept can only be applied 
partially as it may be recalled that most of the educational buildings at 
Nalanda Mahavihara were established out of donations of the various 
royal dynasties, merchant communities, heads of villages of estate and 
also others.** Though there is no evidence for the expenditure of the 
Nalanda University towards building in its library, yet it will be a folly 
to presume that such a big library was maintained without spending 
anythingfrom the monastic treasury. Similarly, most of the manuscripts, 
acquired there for library collection were free of cost. However, it will 
be in the fitness of things to presume that manuscript collection must 
have been occasionally purchased. It is worthwhile to recall in this 
connection that I-tsing refers to the practice of occasional sale of 
manuscripts.® I-tsing also mentions in his account that the Buddhist 
monasteries maintained rich treasuries*$ and the Nalanda being a 
Mahavihara, its treasure must have been much bigger than those of 
ordinary monasteries. A big chunk of this treasure must have been spent 
| on the maintenance of the University including its library. 


1 
Reference service | 
Renowned library scientist S. R. Ranganathan evolved Five 1 
Laws® in Library Science to be followed by the library staff to provide | 
best service to readers community using library. Amonst them, the | 
Second Law i. e. ‘Every reader his or her book’ and the Fourth Law i. | 
e. 'Save the time of the reader' are applicable to reference service of the | 
library. To comply with these laws. in the modern library system, there | 
is a provision of reference assistant popularly known as reader’s adviser | 
whose work is to assist the intellectual community comprising students, 
teachers and staff of an institution in getting their required reading 
materials. 
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e entire activities of a library rotate. 
cient Nalanda University Library scenario, it 
sume that more or less the aforesaid laws of 
S.R. Ranganathan were also followed in this 
institution, though direct evidence in support of such a presumption as 
the above one, is wanting. 


In this connection, it is significant to recall the statement o f Hiuen- 


Tsang, which in the words of Barua, runs a$ follows, "That the teachers 
were chiefs of the different sections of this renowned library of Nalanda, 
Usually, the teacher who used to teac 
of that particular subject collection of th 
conyeniently.”*” 


According to J. 
pivot around which th 
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h a particular subject was the head 
e library and guided his students 


The above statement denotes that eminent teachers also acted as 
incharge of thesubjectcollection inthe library in which they specialised. 
Since they were primarily teachers and scholars of different branches of 
knowledge, it might not have been possible for them to devote as much 
time for the library as was required for the purpose. Under the 
circumstances it may be presumed that the teacher-incharge of a subject 
collection only provided necessary guidance, and actual reference 
service was rendered by some Jower grade persons employed by the 
library for the purpose. However, the above suggestion is only speculative 


not supported by any evidence. 
Transfer of literary heritage from Nalanda to Tibet 


From eleventh to thirteenth century, Muslim invaders looted and 
finally destroyed several temples and educational institutions. Tt was 
this time that the scholars from Nalanda and other places went to Tibet 
for shelter. They took with them huge literary works particularly on 
Buddhist philosophy in manuscript form to protect these valuable 
PEN destruction destruction. These manuscripts were preserved at the 
amous cave of Narthong and other places. During this time these 
manuscripts were translated into Tibetan and also copied in large 
ues e work Tibetans assisted the Nalanda scholars alot. This 
ey Rn. in the famous Buddhist Vihara. During this course 0 
Chia vity and thereby propagation of Buddhism in Tibet, the 

ibetan scholar Tu-Ton-Rinchhen-Dub classified this bug? | 
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collection of manuscripts Subject-wise between 1290 and 1364 A.D.” 
A bibliography on Buddhist works was prepared in Tibetan having two 
parts named Kanjur and Tanjur.*' The first onei.e. the Kanjur comprised 
the sayings of Lord Buddha and the second part i.e. the Tanjur consisted 
of the commentaries on the sayings. In Kanjur there was a collection of 
1108 books whereas in Tanjur there was a collection of 3459 books. 
Promod Kumar Bagchi has stated that there are nine sections in Kanjur 
and seventeen sections in Tanjur.?* 


II. Valabhi 


Valabhi, the capital of Maitraka kings, was a great place of 
learning. This university was established and developed under the 
patronage of the Maitraka kings during 475-775 A. D. Students from all 
over India used to come to this place for higher learning.” The first 
vihara was made by the Princess Dudda, the niece of Dhruva I with the 
grant of King Guhasena of Valabhi.™ Another vihara called Baddapada 
was established by Acharya Sthiramati with the grant donated by the 
King Dharasena in 580 A.D.% It is also observed that apart from 
Maitraka kings, it received grants from other rulers also. 


According to Hiuen-Tsang there were “some hundred 
Samgharamas with about 6000 priests at Valabhi.?6 He had further said 
that Sthiramati and Gunamati were once incharge of the monastery at 
Valabhi. 


I-tsing has said that a large number of scholars used to reside there 
for two to three years to complete their education. It attracted students 
from all parts of the world who took part in the discussion on various 
doctrines and earned fame when their opinions were approved by the 
teachers of Valabhi.”’ The University of Valabhi specialised in imparting 
religions education on Hinayana. However, somenon-religious subjects 
were also taught which included Dharma, Niti, Vartta, Chikitsa Sastra 
etc.8 i 


A wonderful library, out of the generous royal grants was a proud - 


possession of the Univeristy of Valabhi. There is no sufficient evidence 
to know what particular means were adopted to acquire manuscripts at 
Valabhi. But the inscriptional evidence suggests that the library of this 
University was also enriched by purchasing manuscripts. Thus, major 
portion of the grant of GuhasenaI (A.D. 589), was spent for procurement 
of manuscripts. . 
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56 
This great University and its library maintained its reputation til] 
12th century A.D. when they were completely destroyed by Arab 


invaders. 2 
This University was also patronised by the Gupta, Pala and Sena 


rulers. Even the Kings of Java and Sumatra were attracted by this 
university and its library. On the request of the Kings of Java, Devapala 


Deva granted five villages, four of which were in Rajgriha for the 


development of library as well as the welfare of the monks.’°! 


Although the high reputation of the Valabhi University in the 
academic field is fully attested by the statements of both Hiuen-Tsang 
and I-tsing, unfortunately details of its organisation and academic 
activities are not to be found in any source. Since this institution also 
attractes scholars and students from all parts of the subcontinent as well 
as outside the country, it may be logically presumed that most of the 
organisational practices prevalent at Nalanda were also followed in the 


Valabhi University. 
III. Odantapuri 


Odantapuri was also situated in Bihar, but the exact identification 
has not been possible so far. Perhaps it existed even before the Pala 
kings came into power in Magadha. This was such a reputed centre of 
learning that the first Tibetan monastery Bsam-Ye was established in 
749 A.D. on the model of Odantapuri under the guidance of Santa- 
rakshita. 1° 

Arich library with Brahmanical and Buddhist works was endowed | 
by the Pala kings towards the development of this great university.! 


Mohammad Bakhtiyar Khilji destroyed this monastic university 
| alongwith its library. Though much evidences are not available on 
Odantapuri, yet it can be considered to be a great centre for Buddhist as 
well as Brahmanical education. 
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IV. Somapuri 


| It appears that it came into prominence as a centre of Buddhist 
| learning during the period of Dharmapala (729-827 A.D.). Somapuri 
Vihara was situated near Pahapur in North Bengal. The institution was 
housed ina quadrangle measuring more than 900 feet externally on each 
side, having high boundary walls. It consisted about 177 cells inside." 


-— 
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Eminent scholar Atiga Dipankar lived here for a good many days and 
was engaged in writing original works and translation of famous texts. 
A prominent Sanskrit work "Dharmakaya-dipavidhi' was translated 
into Tibetan by Prjñā-śrījñānakirti. 105 Perhaps the Somapuri monastery _ 
also had its own library. Since there are references to the handling of 
several manuscripts by numerous scholars and teachers in this monastic 
university, it may be held that this institution was having a repository 
of books which may perhaps be called a library.!% This institution was 
destroyed by fire in the middle of eleventh century. Monk 
Vipulasrimitra! tried to get it repaired. But it could not regain its glory. 


V. Vikramasila 


The history of Vikrama&ilà University is mainly known from the | 
account of the Tibetan scholar Taranatha!0$ According to him Sri ! 
Vikramasila Vihara was Situated on the bank of the Ganga in northern 
Magadha. Cunningham identified it with the remains observed by him 
near the village Sildo near Baragaon.’ However, the controversy 
regarding the identification of Vikramasila can be put at rest with the 
excavations of B.S. Verma at Antichak, District Bhagalpur, Bihar. 


According to A.S. Altekar, Vikramaéilà monastery was founded 1 
by the king Dharmapila (c. 775-800 A.D.) in the 8th century A.D.!! i 
This vihara was designed artistically with ample space for teaching and 
other academic activities. Taranath informs that the university of 
Vikramaśilā had as many as six colleges and a central hall with its gates 
Opening on the colleges and each college had a staff of 108 teachers. 


| 
It is significant to note that excayations at Antichak!!? reyeal | 
evidence for a spacious courtyard with the central hall. The entire | 
structure was 330 m.square on plan with an outer wall measuring 3.6 m. 
width. As many as 120 monastic cells and scores of Buddhist sculptures i 
were also brought to light. Although only a part of this extensive site l 
was exposed in the excavations, it appears to confirm the literary | 
tradition about the Vikramaśilā University preserved by the Tibetan li 
scholar Taranatha. ii 
The academic administration was looked after by a board of I 
eminent teachers. It is further said that this board of Vikramasila also | 
administered the Nalanda University. It may be presumed that from | 
eight century onwards when they were included in the empire of | 
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the two universities of Nalanda and Vikramasila were 
dination between the two was to the 


Dharmapala, 
r 
reengagedin imparting education 


jointly administered. The co-o 
exchange of prominentteachers who we 


there. l 
Admission to the Vikramaśilā University was as difficult as to the 


Ue a =janda. The new comers were examined thoroughly at 
E suaves guarded by six dvarapandits,'!* who were 
eminent logicians. 

Itis misfortune that the accounts of academic structure, day to day 
working and other features of the institution including i library has not 
been preserved by any contemporary source. The Tibetan sources 
mostly speak of such eminent scholars!'^ as had developed contacts 
with Tibet. Some of them were Buddha Jnanapada, Vairochana, 
Abhayankaragupta, Tathagata-rakshita, Dipankara Sri-Jnana, Jetari, 
Jfiana-Sri-mitra and other scholars of this university who wrote number 
of works in Sanskrit and also translated some of them into Tibetan. 
Dipankara $ri Jina (11th century A.D.) alone wrote about two hundred 
volumes of original and translation.” . 

During the 12th century A.D. about 3000 monk scholars were 
residing at Vikramasila Vihara and studying there." 

The subjects taught by the eminent teachers were metaphysics, 
tantras, grammar, ritualism and logic.!? 

It is obvious that for such an internationally famous institution 
there must have been a rich library. The Tibetan Source informs that in 
twelfth century A. D. a rich and extensive library was attached to the 
Vikramaéila University." Here also students and teachers engaged 
themselves with the works of copying manuscripts. One such manuscript 
copied during the time of Gopala II, is preserved in the British 
Museum.!?? The Academic Council of the Vikramasila University was 
incharge of the libraries and undertook the works of storing as well as 
copying of books.!2° The preparation of new copies of damaged 
manuscripts was also done by the library. It also used to fulfil the 
demands of the outsiders, especially from the Tibet, by providing them 
copies of manuscripts in a most liberal way. Copying work was done by 
the monk-teachers and pupils. But clerical staff also used to help them 
in copying them during emergency. 
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Alongwith the copying, translation work from Sanskrit to Tibetan 
was also done here not only by the Tibetan but also by the Indian 
scholars which is evidenced from the great Tibetan works, namely, the 
Tanjur and the Kanjur.'?' Learned scholar Dipankara Sri Jana himself 
translated here so many of his own contributions into Tibetan with the 
co-operation of the eminent scholar Viryasimha.!?? 


It earned a wide reputation all over the world due to the efforts of 
eminent scholars and devoted students. At one stage a close contact was 
established with Tibet when a good number of Tibetan scholars spent 
years together at Vikramasila learning various branches of knowledge. 
This contact was further deepened when Dipankara Sri Jñāna or Atiéa | 
Dipankara was its head. He was also invited by the Tibetan King Chan il 
Chub for reformation of Buddhism there,!23 ; | 


This great institution was patronised even by the successors of 
Dharmapala till thirteenth century A.D. 


Alongwith the library, the Vikramasila University was destroyed 
by Bakhtiyar Khilji who by mistake thought it to be a fort. The detailed il 
description of the destruction has been given in the book Tabakat-i- ! 
Nasiri as below : 


“There were a great number of books on the religion of the Hindus 
there, and when all these books came under the observation of the 
Musalmans, they summoned a number of Hindus that they might give 
them information respecting the import of these books, but the whole li 
of the Hindus had been killed. On becoming acquainted (with the | | 
contents of those books) it was found that the whole fortress and city was 
a college.” 

Thus, the tragic story of the end of Vikramaśilā Mahāvihāra and - ni 
its library appeared in different descriptions of the scholars. | 
VI. Jagaddala I 

King Ramapala of Bengal who ruled between 1104 -1130 A.D., I 
had founded a Vihara called Jagaddala on the banks of the rivers Ganga i 
and Karotoyà in the land of Varendra, North Bengal in the city of i 
Ramayati.!™ This institution in its short life contributed many things in | 
the field of education. It had produced a good number of scholars who 
by. their writings made it famous all over the world.’ Great it 
Vibhütichandra was associated with this institution. He was a Tibetan 
scholar and translated many Sanskrit works into Tibetan. Danasila was 
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s teacher and was author of T: antrik Buddhism. Obiously, 
e been a library to preserve the magnificent collection of 


manuscripts in this vihara. Tt also appears from the above facts that 
besides teaching, there were departments for writing, editing and 
translating of manuscripts ete. 

Going through the above, it can be inferred that there was a 
standard library attached also to this institution like other ancient 
universities.” 


another famou 
there must hav 


VII. Kanheri 
During the reign of Amogh 
flourished in the ninth century A. 


vighnakara, a devotee of Sugata, came tl ; 
this institution for its development. Fund was also provided towards 


maintenance of this centre alongwith the purchase of books etc. for this | 
library.” The regular donation used to be collected for the development | 
| 


avarsha I, the Kanheri monastery 
D. as a centre of education. A 
yere from Gauda and endowed 


and procurement of books etc. Thus, it is evident that the monasteries 
of Kanheri like those at Valabhi were maintaining libraries attached 
probably to the educational institutions there. 

The above account indicates that many of the Buddhist Viharas 
distinguished themselves as famous centres of learning, particularly 
after 3rd to 4th century AD. It is not known whether each one of them 
can be described as a university in the modern sense of the term, 
particularly because no authentic account of each one of them is 
available. However, it appears more or less definite that they were 
centres of higher learning and attracted students and scholars from 
distant regions. Obviously, every centre must have maintained a well — | 
organised rich library although precise information about such libraries 
is wanting. The above discussion also denotes that it was the social | 
outlook of the Buddhist monks which provided new dimension to the 

traditional educational system of ancient India. Most certainly they 
added a new feature in the educational system by developing small 
monastic schools into great centres of higher learning which the modern 
historians prefer to designate as universities or colleges. It also goes to 
the credit of Buddhist monks to give necessary fillip to the practice of 
preparation of manuscripts and others, providing necessary infrastructure 
for organising rich libraries. 
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NON-UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES OF 
ANCIENT INDIA 


Eee Seen 


Several literary, epigraphical and other sources inform that there existed 
various types of libraries in ancient India which were not attached with 
big educational institutions called universities. Most of them appeared 
to have been connected with different religious sects, which were very 
concerned about the preservation of literary heritage of their faiths. The 
contribution of royal dynasties and the ministers and other officials of 
the royal courts in establishing, maintaining and enriching several of 
these libraries cannot be minimised. Their number must haven been 
very large, but unfortunately the existence of only a few of them is 
supported by actual evidence. A brief and consolidated account of some 
of these libraries is given below. 


Jain libraries 


The credit for laying the foundation of Jain libraries or Jain Jnana- 
Bhandars is traditionally given to Devardhigani Ksama-Sramana under 
whose presidency the Jain Angas were committed to writing in Vira 
Samvata 980 at Valabhi.! It appears that by 5th-6th centuries the bulk 
of Jain literature had increased enormously and the Jain monks were 
indeed anxious about its preservation. Hence the meeting of the Jain 
Sramana Samgha at Valabhi to give final shape to the Anga-Agama. In 
course of time many JfiaGna-Bhandaras were established with a view to 
preserving manuscripts of Jain literatures.” 


By 10th century not only the corpus of Jain literature had increased 
many times, but the Jain inonks had contributed substantially to almost 
all branches of knowledge known so far. Some of the Jain scholars were 
prolific writers, such as Haribhadra (8th century A.D.), who, according 
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to an unauthentic tradition, wrote as many as 1444 works. Since the 
Jiiana-Bhandars were considered as custodians of Jain literature, the 
ñ Ms d there must have increased substantially 


of volumes preserve ea r 
poe HM to Moti Chandra, "in the Jñāna-Bhandārs not 


is time. Accor "A airs 
SERES were kept but also books of different faiths for criticism 


and comparison and ready reference. 

Several ministers oftheroyal dynasties of Gujarat founded Jiiana- 
Bhandars in different parts of Western India. Among them mention 
may be made of Vastupala - Tejapiila, Petadsah and Mandana Mantri. 
Petadsah, the minister of Mandogarh, is said to have founded Jñāna- 
Bhandars in seven cities.^ Besides, the credit for preserving the 
manuscripts in a large measure by establishing Jnana-Bhandars also 
goes to the merchant community of Gujarat and Rajasthan. 


Minor Buddhist centres of education and their libraries | 


The accounts of Chinese travellers, particularly those of Fa-Hien, 
Hiuen-Tsang and Ising, reveal that the Buddhist monks were so | 
enthusiastic about promotion of leaming and education that almost — | 
every monastry of significance was associated with an educational 
institution. Fa-Hien mentions a number of such monasteries like 
Udyana, Purushapura, Mathura, Samkasya, Kanyakubja, Sravasti, 
Saketa, Ramagrama, Kapilavastu, Vaisali, Pataliputra, Rajagriha, 
Varanasi, Gaya, Champa and Tamralipti. Hiuen-Tsang saw Simhapura, 
Urasa, Kasmira, Punacha, Rajapura, Vrijji, Hiranyaparvata, Pundra, 
Vardhana, Kamarüpa, Samatata, Manküyata, Bharukaccha, Valla, 
Ujjayini and Mülasthana. The Jayendra monastery of Kashmir had a 
good library where Hiuen-Tsang devoted two years to copy manuscripts.° 
Similarly, he spent fourteen months at the Chinapati monastery in 
Punjab to learn various subjects. Besides other places, Tamralipti, 
Harika and Kusanagara were also seats of learning in the time of ]-tsing. 
“Obviously all the places contained good monasteries and educational 
institutions with libraries as their adjuncts.” 

Reference is also found to various Buddhist monasteries in South 
India which were also educational institutions. Vengi is said to have? 
beautiful monastery of five storey, which was at one time headed by the 
famous scholar Dinnaga. Srisailam was another extensive monastery 
where Nagarjuna is said to have built a famous library. He is also 
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credited with the establishment of a big library at Dhanyakataka 
monastery.’ Kafichi was a famous centre of learning both of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism. In all probability there existed several libraries of both 
the faiths.!° 


Colleges/Schools attached to Hindu temples 


It has been discussed earlier that the evidence of Charana sealings 
belonging to 3rd-5th centuries A.D. suggest the existence of small 
educational institutions attached to temples specially meant for Vedic 
learning. However, definite epigraphical evidence for centres of 
higher education associated with Hindu temples is available for 10th 
century only. Some of these institutions were fairly large and provided 
free boarding and educational facilities to students. Among them the 
Salotgi temple college situated in Bijapur district was indeed foremost. !? 
One of the inscriptions reveals that the college was located in a spacious 
hall attached to the temple of Trayt-Purusha. It was built by Narayana, 
aminister ofthe Rastraküta King Krishna III. The fame of the institution 
reached far and wide and attracted students from different parts of the 
country. 

Another important institution of higher learning of 11th century 
A.D. was located at Ennayiram!in South Arcot district. The instructions 
were also imparted on such subjects as Grammar, Mimarisa and 
Vedanta.“ Some other similar institutions were Tirumukkudal? in 
Chingleput district, Tiruvorriyur also in Chinglleput district, Malkapuram. 
in Guntur district, etc.'é A good number of temple based educational 
institutions also existed in the Deccan, particularly in the northern part 
of present day Karnataka. According to inscriptions available from the 
temple sites, they imparted education on Vedic studies, Grammar and 
Kanarese," and flourished between 10th and 12th centuries A.D. 
Various inscriptions referred to different endowments meant for the 
maintenance of teachers as well as numerous students. But they 
appeared to be silent about the libraries and the preservation of books. 
However, it is difficult to assume that these educational institutions 
flourished and attracted students from the other parts of the country 
without providing library facilities. It may be noted that many of these 
institutions were patronised by the royal dynasties and ministers, e.g. 
Sálotgi temple college.'* Some inscriptions of later date do refer to 
donations for Sarasvati Bhawana or library of temple colleges.” In 
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iew of these facts, it is only logical to presume that these educational 
vie er ones, maintained well equipped 


articularly the larg 
libraries for facilitating educational process. 

Besides temple colleges: there were also some smaller educati onal 
institut grahāra,” and Brahmapuri." A large 


number of ins i that land and vllage revenues were 
granted to these institutions through various Bramanas. It is not known 
whether these institutions assoc 


iated with village temples, also had 
library facilities. If they had repository of books, they must have been 
very small. 


ies of Hindu kings and ministers 
d their ministers, who flourished between 
dited with establishing various 
imulus to the library movement. Among them, 
the 11th century, Was not only 
himself but he also had a very rich library.” In 
the middle of the 12th century A.D. it was amalgamated with the 
Imperial Library of the Chalukyas of Gujarat at Anhilvadpattan, when 
Siddharaja J ayasimha of this dynasty conquered Dhara.“ According to 
a literary tradition, Siddharaja employed as many 2$ 300 scribes for 
preparing manuscripts for the Imperial Library. It is said that numerous 
copies of the Siddhahaima Vyakarana were prepared at the instance of 
theking and distributed among scholars in different parts of the country. 
Another king Kumarapaladeva of the same dynasty is said to be 
responsible for establilshing 21 Jain libraries Or Jiiana-Bhandars. He 
kept acopy of Kalpasitra written ingoldeninkin each one of them. The 
king Raja Raja of the Eastern Chalukya dynasty of Rajamundry hada 
library of his own.” 

The Copper Plate Grant of the Western Chalukya king 


institutions, P 


Librar 
Several Hindu kings an 


_ Trailokyamalla of eleventh century A.D. informs that a big library wa 


established at ghatikashala' of Nagai, near Wadi, under the royal 
patronage. The library of this centre of higher studies was looked after 
by a team of as many as six librarians." This fact is not only a pointer 
towards the enormous size of the library, but it also appears to denote 
that there must have been some sort of distribution of work among the 
ervation 
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of the reading materials as well as providing reference service to the 
readers. It is also significant to note that these librarians enjoyed the 
same status and salary as those of the teachers of the institutions.2® The 
fact provides respectability to the profession of a librarian. 
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SYSTEM OF EDUCATION AND LIBRARIES 
OF SULTANATE PERIOD 


When the Muslims established their rule in India in the beginning of the 
13th century, this country was passing through a phase of political and 
cultural degeneration. The society was still clinging with traditions, 
which had lost their utility centuries ago. It was a period of political as 
well as cultural fragmentation. Education and institutions associated 
with it were no exception. While a select group of Brahmanas 
distinguished itself as ascholar who authored various works of traditional 
nature with being innovated either in ideas or style of writing. The 
teachers of Brahmanic system continued to impart education by oral 
method mostly in their houses or institutions attached to temples. The 
buddhist monasteries on the contrary continued to serve as educational 
institutions. But large scale devastations and destructions carried out by 
Muslim invaders at their educational centres brought about a sudden 
halt to their activities. Large scale destructions of Buddhist universities 
and colleges was a major set-back to the Buddhist efforts of organising 
higher education and library movement so meticulously initiated and 
developed by them. In fact they could never rebuild their religious and 
educational centres again and regain their past glory. 


Pattern of education under the Delhi Sultans 


Since the new rulers of Delhi had come from an entirely different 
cultural milieu, they were obviously not impressed by the traditional 
system of Indian education. They introduced their own educational 
system and established such institutions as had been known to them in 
their home land for the last so many years. 


The education under the Delhi Sultanate was dominated by 
religion. They established various makhtabs and madarsas in the 
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well as tombs of important personalities associated with 


mosques as a sort of primary schools, the 


Islam.’ While the makhtabs were : 
NEN provided higher education." Both were financed either by the 


r both? They generally followed the pattern of similar 
oen ia. Most of the makhtabs were 


institutions of Persia an ) rw 
A objective being to teach recitation 


financed by the state, their primary 
and writing of the holy Quran." 
Although the madarsas served as institutions of higher learning, 
they in fact specialised in teaching subjects connected with Islamic 
religion and philosophy. Secular subjects which could widen the 


intellectual calibre and skill of the people were generally avoided. 
Similarly, teaching of Indian subjects in which bulk of the population 
was interested was alsoi gnored.° According to the information available 
Tafsir, Hadis and Figh were taught in Madarsa-i-F. iruz-Shahi at Delhi.$ 
It is not known about the precise method of education followed in 


madarsas. Since calligraphy was à much emphasised art among the 
Muslims it must have formed part of the syllabus and hand written 
books must have been used in teaching. The madarsas only admitted | 
Muslim students and it was Very difficult for a non-Muslim to seek 
admission in them. The medium of instruction Was Persian and the 
study of Arabic Was compulsory for Muslim students. Attached to the 
mosques, the madarsas Were generally not Very large institutions. 
However, according to Keay, some of them might have risen to the 
status of universities.’ But such instance musthave been extremely rare. 
As the madarsas were centres of higher Islamic studies there must have 
been libraries associated with them, although details of such libraries 
are hardly available. | 
Besides the above, there was yet another type of educational 
institution which developed during the Muslim rule. It was known as 
khangah.5 The 13th century witnessed the emergence of some mystic 
1 philosophers who also consolidated their philosophical thoughts in 
‘course of time. Among the important mystic thinkers, mention may be 
made of Imam Qushairi, Iman Ghazzali, Shaikh Shihabal-Din 
Suhrawardi, Shaikh Muhyi'l-Din Ibn Arabi and Shaikh Jalal al-Din 
Rumi.’ They used to live in khangahs with their disciples, and were 
interested in propagating their thoughts among the people. Gradually 
these Khangahs developed into educational centres of mystic philosophy: 
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The education imparted in these institutions was spiritual in nature 
aimed at self purification and at purifying others. The khan is 
presented a broad liberal view not restricted by religious sid 
Undoubtedly they played a vital role in the cultural and sss 
upliftment of all irrespective of their religious faith." The persons 
associated with khanqahs were also responsible for writing various 
philosophical works. 


Patronage of education and learning by Delhi Sultans 


Though most of them were not the men of learning and high 
academic calibre, yet the Sultans of Delhi in general proved to be 
patrons of learning and education. They are credited with not only the 
construction of several mosques, but also with establishment of a good 
number of makhtabs and madarsas associated with the mosques. As a 
result Lahore and Delhi became famous centres of learning. Between 
them Delhi distinguished itself, attracting scholars from the entire 
Muslim world and had become equivalent to Baghdad and Cairo in the 
field of education and higher learning." 


Mosques and madarsa were set up by Muhammad Ghori at Ajmer 
after the idols and temples of that place were destroyed by him.'* Among 
the Sultans of the slave dynasty, Balban was a great patron of education 
and learning. Scholars like Amir Hussain and Amir Khusrau were there 
inhis court. Several poets and literateurs like Amir Khusrau, Taj-ud-din 
Iraqi, Khwaja Hasan Muyyid Diwanah, Amir Arslan Quli etc. 
embellished the court of Jalal-ud-din Khilji.'? Alaudin Khilji established 
a madarsa at Haus-i-khas and provided substantial help for the cause 
of education, as mentioned in an inscription of Alai-Darwaja.'^ Some of 
the sultans of the Tughlaq dynasty like Muhammad Tughlaq had 
definite academic taste. He also established a madarsa in Delhi and 
attached a mosque to it in the year 1346 A.D.5 Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
patronised scholars and shaikhs by granting pensions and other financial 
assistance, Zia Barani and Sams-i-Siraz ‘Afif wrote their famous 
works during his reign period. Firoz Shah was himself the author of 
Fatuhat-i-Firoz Shahi, his autobiography.’® He is also credited with 
the establishment of several mosques and madarsas in different parts of 
his kingdom. According to Masir-i-Rahimi, the Sultan built 50 
madarsas™ while Nizamuddin and Ferishta give the number as 30.'*He 
also established trusts and donated large estates to them for meeting the 
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expenditure of the madarsas. Firoz Shabi madarsa at Firozabad was an 
xp hed itself for its scholarly activities, 


S xr dits MCA CE IS 
ideal institution which disting | i 
Translation of Sanskrit works into Persian was also encouraged by him, 


Dalail-i-Frioz Shahi being one such important example.” 

under Delhi Sultans received a setback 
towards the closing years of the 14th century, when India had to face a 
devastating invasion of Taimur in 1398 A.D. Delhi and several major 
cities of North India were ruined and their educational institutions and 
libraries were destroyed. Some sultans of the subsequent Lodi dynasty 
like Sikandar Lodi tried in their modest way to act as patrons of 


education and learning. 


The educational activities 


Literateurs and their contribution 

Some literateurs had flourished under different rulers of Sultanate 
period who with their superior intellects contributed much to the 
Muslim education and culture. Among these literateurs were poets, 


historians, philosophers etc. 

During the period of Iltutmish (1211 A.D.) some learned Persian 
poets took asylum in India. Among them Amir Kuhani? from Bukhara, 
Nasir-ud-din, the author of historical events in Persian were in his 
court?! Reenowned scholar Fakhr-ul-mulk who was from Baghadad 
also got shelter under Tltutmish.? Besides above, Nur-ud-din Muhammad 
wrote Lubab-ul-Albab and Jawami-ul-Hikayat-Wa-Lawami -ur-Riwayat. 
The famous historian Minhaj-ud-din Siraj was in the service of 

- Jitutmish and Nasir-ud-din. He wrote his famous chronicle, Tabaqat-i- 
Nasiri, a history of India and Persia. Later on, he was appointed 
principal of Nasiriya College.^ 

Balban's period may be considered as the golden era of Persian 
literature as a good number of literary luminaries came to India from 

Central Asian countries due to Mongol invasion. Amir Khusrau and Mir 
Hasan Dihluri were great poets. Amir Khusrau was also a disciple of 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya. Besides being a poet, Amir Khusrau also wrote 
fiction, masnavi and history. He was the first scholar to choose Hindi 
| as medium of expression. He also made valuable contributions in the 
field of music. Najmud-din Hasan wrote Persian ghazals. His historical 
work Fawaid-ul-Faud was praised and awarded. Other learned 
personalities of this regime were Shaikh Shakarganj, Shaikh: Baba- 
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uddin, Shaikh Badr-ud-Din etc., who were well versed in various 
branches of science and literature.?5 During this period Delhi became a 


great centre of learning which could compete with Bukhara, a great seat 
of learning in Central Asia.?6 


Khilji rulers were also very liberal towards literateurs. Tajuddin 
Iraqi, Khwaja Hasan, Mu’ yyid Diwanah, Amir Arslam Quli were in the 
court of Jalal-ud-din.”’ 


His successor Alauddin Khilji established contact with learned 
scholars. Learned discussions were a regular feature in the court of 
Alauddin. He also honoured eminent scholars with rewards etc. Ziya- 


uddin Barni gives a list of 46 learned personalities living during the 
period of Alauddin.” 


Ghiyasuddin Tughlag had liking for genius and learned Shaikhs 
and Sayyids. His son and successor Muhammad bin Tughlag (1325 - 
1351 A.D.) was famous for his liberal outlook towards literateurs. The 


prominent historian Ziyauddin Bami received encouragement from this . 


ruler and authored a number of works like Sana-i-Muhammadi, Salat- 

i-Kabir, Inayat-Name-i-Ilahi, Maasir-i-Saadet and Hasrat-Nama. His 

famous historical works Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi” and Fatawa-i-Jahandari 

deserve special mention. Badr-ud-din Muhammad wrote two books 

‘Diwan’ and *Shahnama' which were very famous. Isami's Futuh-us- 

Salatin, another important work of the period is a historical account of 
Muslim rulers of India. Firoz Shah Tughlag himself was an esteemed 
writer and a poet. He was very fond of history and described the account 
of his rule under the title Fatuhat-i-Firoz Shahi.?? The eminent poet 
A'izzuddin Khalid Khani translated many works into Persian, one of 
which was named by the Sultan as Dalail-i-Firoz Shahi?" Besides the 
above, philosophical works and poems of high value were composed by 
thescholars like Maulana Alim Andapathi, Maulana Khwajagi, Maulana 
Ahmed Thanisvari and Qazi Abdul Muktadin Sanihi etc.” Historical 
accounts were also written by Muhammad Bihamad Khani. The title of 
this work was Tarikh-i-Muhammadi. Yahya bin Ahmad of Sarhind 
wrote Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi.? 


The encouragement to the literary activities was continued by the 
Sayyid kings. Sayyid Muin-ul-Haq had written account of the dynasty 
under the title Manaba-ul-Ansab.* 
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During the reign of Rukn-ud-din Barbark-Shah (1459-1474) of 
Bihar, the famous scholar Ibrahim Qivam Farqi wrote Farhang-i- 
Ibrahimi. 

Sultan Bahlul Lodi though not a well educated pen on: honoured 
literateurs and rewearded them according to their merit. 5 His successor 
Sikander Lodi was à great poet and appreciated literary merit and 
learning? Shaikh Jamal was one of the literateurs and author of the 
Siyral Arifin. Sayyid Sadraddin of Qanauj. Miyan Gs n of 
Sikri and Miyan Azizulla of Sanbhal were m his court.?" Sultan also 
ordered for translation and compilation of anumber of books. The great 
work on medicine, Tibbi-Sikandar was translated during this period. 
Literaterus were also invited at his court from Arabia, Persia and 
Bukhara and were also honoured by the Sultan. 


Contributions of minor Muslim Kingdoms towards 


education and libraries 

Side by side the sultans of Delhi many Muslim kings and nawabs 
ruled over different principalities, most of them having accepted the 
suzerainty of Delhi empire. These minor Muslim principalities also 
made notable contributions towards growth of education and learning 
as well as establishment of libraries. It is worthwhile to recall the 


contributions of some important ones : 


Kingdom of Bengal 
Ghiyassuddin, the governor of Bengal (1212-27 A.D.) built a 
mosque and a college during his regime. He granted sufficient aids to 
the learned personalities.” Sanskrit as well Bengali languages and 
literature developed during the regimes of Muslim governors of Bengal. 
Nasir Shah (1282-1325 A.D.) was instrumental in getting Mahabharata 
translated. During this period Vidyapati had dedicated one of his songs 
to Sultan Nasir Shah. Hussain Shah was also a great patron of education. 
He took much interest in Bengali language and appointed Maladhar 
Basu to translate the Bhagavata Purana into, Bengali.“ He constructed 
a madarsa in the memory of famous Saint Qutbul Alam. Paragol Khan 
and his son Chhuti Khan also encouraged education by ordering the 
translation work of Mahabharata. Nawab Murshid Quli Khan (1704 
1725) had great respect for learned personalities and their work.“ He 
used to maintain about two thousand readers, barels, chanters who wer? 


| 
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constantly employed in reading the Quran. He also hada magnificient 
library. Nawab Aliwardi Khan invited some learned SS to his 
court at Murshidabad and granted a lump sum amount for them 
Amongst these learned personalities, Mir Muhammad Ali was one whe 
was having a library containing two thousand volumes.“ 
ruined madarsas found in different parts of Bengal are testim 
contribution of governors of Bengal. One of such examples is popularly 
known as Madrasah Tila.** There must have been libraries attached to 
these madarsas. Itmay also be presumed that most of the rulers had their 
own libraries as they were fond of education and learning. Since the 
governors of Bengal took keen interest in helping literateurs and 
encouraged scholars to translate Sanskrit works into Bengali, it must 
have been a productive period in the history of Bengal in which 
numerous books (both original and translations) were produced. 
Obviously various royal, institutional and private repositories must 
have been built with a view to preserving them. 


So many 
ony to the 


Bahamani Rulers 


‘In the south, Bahamani rule was founded by Hasan Gangu 
Bahamani in 1347 A.D. During the total period of about two hundred 
years (1347-1526 A.D.), the Bahamani rulers did much for the 
establishment and development of colleges and libraries. Mujahid Shah 
Bahamani, a great patron of learning, founded a madarsa in the Deccan 
in 1378 A.D. Learned professors were engaged for teaching here.*® 
Some institutions were established in different cities of his state for 

} education of orphans. Huge endowments were made for the maintenance 
of these institutions.“ 


Being a lover of astronomy, Firuz Shah (1397-1422 A.D.) started i 
to build an observatory in 1407 A.D. but the same could not be | 
completed due to the death of famous astrologer of the time Hakim | 
Husssin Gilani. | 


Ahmad Shah Bahamani built a magnificent college near 
Gulbargah. Mahmud Gawan, the minister of Muhammad Shah 
Bahamani II established a famous college at Bidar.“ This madarsa has 
a mosque attached to it. This was well equipped with a library for the 
use of readers. The total collection was 3000 volumes.” 


From the account of Ferishtait is noted thata library at Ahmadnagar 
was also established by the Bahamani kings.*! Ahmad Nizam Shah, the 
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d dmadnagar had knowle 
first king of A E wereestablishedin Ahmadnagar 


literature." Schools for military training 
during his regime.” | 

The Bahamani rulers patronised particularly the Muslim education 
and learning. At the same time, however, they were intolerant towards 
Hindu culture. The Bahamani King Ahmad Shah attacked and destroy éd | 
many colleges of Brahmanas in the nearby state of Bijapur. 


Khandish | 
The second ruler of Khandish in Maharashtra, Nasir Khan used to 


invite scholars from various countries and did much for education and 
55 During his rule there existed a madarsa at Burhanpur, the 
capital of Khandish.°° The rulers of Khandish had a library which was 
used by the eminent historian Ferishta to know the history of Farugi 
57 That the kingdom of Khandish had a rich library is further 
supported by the fact that during the regime of Sultan Raja Ali Khan, 
a letter was written by Malik-ush-Shuna Faizi to the Sultan requesting 
him to send copies of some pages of Tughlaq Nama possessed by the 
above library.” 
Jaunpur 

Ibrahim Sharqi” (1402-40 A.D.), the most remarkable ruler of 
Jaunpur was a great lover of art and letters. He used to patronise eminent 
scholars whose efforts made the city a famous seat of learning. During 
his regime scholars and teachers were granted altamgahs® and jagirs.? 
Thus, Jaunpur became a centre of learning having a number of good — | 
libraries which attracted many scholars from various parts of India.” | 
The eminent scholars of the time also had their personal libraries. 
Among them, the libraries of Maulavi Maasuq Ali and Mufti Syed 
Abul-Baqa had been most famous. The library belonging to Maasuq Ali 
was having a good collection of 5000 volumes.9 


Malwa 


The kingdom of Malwa flourished in the middle of the 15th 

| century. Sultan Mahmud Khilji of Malwa was aman of literary taste. He 

| was responsible for establishing several colleges in various parts of his 

n kingdom. So many literary celebrities flourished in the kingdom and 

hi according to Ferishta, it could be compared with the Shiraz ° 
ale Samarquand in thé literary field.“ It may be presumed that libraries | 


literature. 


rulers. 
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were attached to at least more important educataional institutions. 
Besides, the sultans and learned personalities of the kingdom might 
have had their own personal libraries. 


Multan 


In the field of education and learning, Multan flourished in the 
third quarter of 15th century. Among the kings of Multan, Husain 
Langa, a man of high literary taste, was a great patron of education. He 
built many educational institutions and appointed eminent scholars as 
professors. Obviously there would have been libraries associated with 

( these institutions. 


Bijapur 


Adil Shah (1489-1510 A.D.), the founder of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur was a patron of education. His successor Ismail Adil 
Shah continued the tradition started by his predecessor. Next ruler Adil 
Shah I had a magnificent library in the Royal Adil Shahi palace at 
Bijapur (also known as Asari Mahal)® and he continued to enrich it by 
acquiring all sorts of books. Some sixty men including calligraphers, 
gilders of books, book binders and illuminators were busy in their 
respective works for the whole day in the library.6 During the reign of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II, the famous Muhammad Qasim Ferishta used this 
library when he was completing his work Tarikh-i-Ferishta. This 
library was well maintained and had a good collection of books and 

| manuscripts.®* Alongwith the maintenance of Royal Adil Shahi library, 
the Adil Shahi rulers also patronised private libraries. The librarian of 
the Royal Adil Shahi library was Hindu scholar named Waman Pandit 
bin Anant who had knowledge of Persian. His annual salary was about 
Rs. 3,500/-.° 


The above account leads one to believe that a well organised 
library system prevailed during the reign period of Adil Shahi rulers. 
Calligraphists played an important role in the growth of libraries. The 
famous calligraphist Mir Khaliullha Shah of the time presented a copy 
of Nau-Ras to the King Ibrahim Adil Shah. The king was very much 
pleased and conferred the title of "The King of the Pen" on him and 
made the calligraphist sit on his throne for the time being.” 
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Kashmir 1 
r were also great patrons of education and 


f Kashmi : cati 
m Abidin (1420-70) founded many educational institutions 


i » of learning. One remark 

~ n libraries to promote the cause OF g NO. | 
E divas 7 y technical schools for imparting | 
rU of binding © r related courses.” He had high | 
teaching as such there was à great influx into Kashmir of | 


regard for literateurs, : 
scholars and men of letters not only from India but also from the distant 
outside countries.” Among the Muslim scholars mention may be made 


of Maulana Kabir, Mulla Ahmad Kashmiri who translated Mahabharata 
and Rajataraiigini of Kalhan into Persian; Hafiz Baghdadi, Mulla | 
Parsa, Qazi Jamal-ud-din, Hakim Mansur who wrote-in Persian the 
famous book on medicine Kifayah-i-Mansuri ; Mulla Nadiri and so 
many others. Zainul Abidin is credited with having studied Hindu 
philosophy. He was astudent of Sanskrit and gave patronage to Sanskrit 


learning. 
73 adorned the royal court. Uttha-Soma 


Prominent Hindu scholars 
(a Kashmiri scholar) who Was well versed in Sanskrit and Persian 


alongwith his own language and wrote ‘Jaina-Charita’ , the life sketch 
of the King Zainul Abidin. Other famous learned scholars were Yodha- 
bhatta (Veda), Jonaraja (Sanskrit), Crivara (noted historian) who 
completed thebook of kings left by Jonaraja, Tilak Acharya (Buddhist), 
Karpürabhatta (the physician) etc. Due to the patronage given by the 
Sultan to the literary celebrities of the time towards the growth and 
development of literateurs, à huge number of volumes Were produced. 
He not only took interest in getting translated the famous works such as 
Mahabharata but at the same time he spent money to a great extent 
towards acquiring books on diverse subjects such as Puranas, logic, 
mimarisa from distant places by sending his men there. Thus, he 
collected a rich library which may be compared with the library f | 
Samanids.™ 


Libraries during the Sultanate period 


Although Muslims established their rule in the very beginning of 
the 13th century, it should be borne in mind that the actual sovereignty 
of the Delhi Sultans extended beyond the Vindhyas only twice for brief 

i periods, first during the reign of Alauddin Khilji and second under the 
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reign of Muhammad Tughlaq. This means that major parts of India 
remained more or less free from the dominations of Delhi Sultans 

during almost the entire Sultanate period barring brief interruption 

during the reign of Alauddin Khilji and Muhammad Tughlq. Thus, 

fairly big portion of India continued to be ruled by several powerful both 

Muslim and Hindu dynasties. Obviously all these independent states | 
had their own patterns of education, sometimes entirely different from l 
those adopted by Delhi Sultans. Itis only natural to presume that library 
organisation did not follow similar pattern every where. 


Thehistory of the Sultanate period was full of political vicissitudes. 
7 For obvious reasons the historians of this period gave much more 
attention to narrate the fast changing political scenario than to social 
patterns including organisation of education and libraries. It is true that 
they do occasionally refer to the establishment of mosques, makhtabs 
and madarsas, but they rarely try to give their organisational details. 
Similarly, it is only found just mention of certain very important 
libraries of the period. The information is invariably too brief for 
throwing any useful light on the organisation of different types of 
libraries. From all available accounts for the study of the period under 
discussion, it appears that there were as many as seven types of libraries 
having different patterns. However, the information provided by the 
historical works of the period, is hardly sufficient to give details of all 
these libraries. 


Libraries of the Delhi Sultans 


The available sources inform that Sultan Jalaluddin Khilji was 
credited with the establishment of an Imperial Library at Delhi. However, 
the possibility that the earlier Sultans of slave dynasty also maintained | 
libraries in their palace, cannot be altogether ruled out, since many of | 
them were great patrons of learning and education and several reputed 
scholars presented their works to them. It may be presumed, however, 
that the earlier libraries must have been small containing only personal 
collections of sultans. On the contrary, the Imperial Library” established 
by Jalaluddin Khilji must have contained many volumes dealing with 
Various subjects. That is why the Sultan appointed Amir Khusrau, the 
reputed poet and thinker of his time as the librarian of this prestigeous 
library.” That the Sultans of Delhi maintained a permanent rich library 
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Sultans to have well maintained 


from the fact th 


the palace library was a part of 
the general masses did not have access 
hardly served the purpose of promong 
a matter of honour and prestige for the 
library in their palace. 
Libraries attached to madarsas and khangahs 
ier, between the makhtab and madarsa, it was 
ch was meant for higher learning. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that institutions of higher learning cannot run 
without provision for adequate library facilities. As referred to earlier 
inthis chapter, a large number of madarsas were established in different 
parts of the country by the sultans themselves as well as others. Towards 
the end of the Tughlaq dynasty there existed about 1000 madarsas in the 
country.” Occasional references suggest that most of the madarsas had 
their own libraries. Under the paroage of Sikander Lodi, a number of 
libraries were established, mostly in the mosque and madarasas all over 
his kingdom. Similarly, there were about 30 madarsas attached with 
libraries in Delhi during the regime of Firoz Shah Tughlag.” These 
libraries were meant evidently for the promotions of learning and 
education, Since most of the madarsas were part of mosque and 
provided facilities mainly for the religious education, it is logical to 
presume that most of the books housed in these libraries, were related 
to Islamic theology. In view of the fact that main subjects taught in the 
madarsas were related to Islamic theology, it may also be presumed that 
the libraries attached to these institutions were generally small. However, 
the bigger madarsas such as Madarsa-i-Nasiri of Delhi which was 
headed by Minhaj-ud-din Siraj the author of the famous work Tabagat- 
i-Nasiri,2° musthave maintained fairly big libraries. There is nothing in 
the historical records which may throw any light on the organisation 0 
this library. 


As mentioned earl 
the latter institution whi 
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As mentioned earlier in this chapter, a good number of khanqahs 
were established by the Sufi saints of medieval India. It appears that 
most of these khangahs had their own libraries. Since khanqahs were 
founded with the main objective of propagating Sufi philosophical 
ideas among the masses, their libraries were open to all and appeared to 
have served the aim of promotion of learning among the people. It may 
be noted, however, that most of the Sufi saints except a few like 
Nizamuddin Auliya could not get royal patronage. For obvious reasons 
most of the khanqahs, established by them were institutions of modest 
means. Under the circumstances it is difficult to think of well organised 
rich libraries attached to khanqalis. 


Libraries of courtiers and nobles 


Though the royal courts of Delhi sultans were centres of political 
intrigues, yet certtain courtiers and nobles were not only themselves 
scholars of some merit but they also patronised literaterus, education 
and learning. Some of them were also responsible for establishing a few 
madarsas. Many of these courtiers and nobles had their personal 
libraries. Thus, Tatar Khan, one of the courtier of Firoz Shah, had his 
own personal library which consisted of a valuable collection of books 
on fatawa.*! The personal library of Ghazi Khan, a courtier of Ibrahim 
Lodi, is said to be particularly rich.®? It is held that his library was 
subsequently taken away by Babar. Many others might have also 
maintained libraries just as a status symbol. Evidently these libraries 
were personal collections ofthe courtiers and were not meant for general 
readers. 


Personal libraries of scholars 


Though not being scholars or educationists themselves, many 
sultans of Delhi and rulers of its smaller states took pride in patronising 
and helping a large number of literateurs. A brief account has already 
been mentioned earlier about the names of the more important scholars 
alongwith their contributions. No doubt they were the men of learning 
who acquired knowledge by various means including wide reading. 
They could not have made significant contributions without access to 
good libraries. That they had fairly rich personal libraries, is adequately 
supported by occasional references tofew scholars having good collection 
of books in the narratives of the medieval period. Thus, the great poet 
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Auliya had a rich personal library which 
was taken away by his disciple Shaikh Osman to ae anes after his 
death.? Another great saintly scholar named Shaikh Su’dullah, who 
flourished during the rule of the Lodi dynasty was said to have a very 
big library.** The learned scholar Mir Muhammad Ali who came i 
Murshidabad on the invitation of Nawab Aliwardi Khan, had a library 
containing two thousand volumes. Two eminent scholars of Jaunpur 
viz. Maulavi Maasuq Ali and Mufti Sye Abul Baga had important 
repositories of books. The library of the former is said to have contained 


as many as five thousand volumes.* 

As aresult of Muslim onslaught on Hindu scholarship and system 
on, the Sanskrit and vernacular scholars were now confined 
ngdoms and a few remaining traditional seats of 

learning. Mithilà in Bihar, Nadia in Bengal and Benaras in present day 
Uttar Pradesh were the places which attracted students from every 
corner of the country. There is hardly any reference to suggest that any 
of these centres of learning had any organised educational institution 
comparable to modem college or university. On the contrary, each one 
of them had a number of reputed scholars who also acted as teachers. 
Though there is no definite evidence to conclude that all these scholars- 
teachers had their own libraries, yet it will be quite illogical to.presume 
that they imparted higher education to their students without the help of 
books in a period in which scores of copies of all sorts of works were 
being made in different parts of the country. In this contest, the example 
of a scholar named Vasudeva Sarvabhauma® (1450-1525 A.D.) is 
worthy of mention who was forced to leave his handwritten copies of 
manuscripts (Tattvachintamani and Kusumanjali) at Mithila after the 
completion of his education there. This evidence appears to suggest that 
the copies of famous works made by students during their studenthood, 
had to be left with their teachers who presumably included them in their 
libraries. 


and philosopher Nizamuddin 


of educati 
to sporadic Hindu ki 


Libraries of Minor Muslim rulers 


During the Sultanate period, several kingdoms were established in 
the Deccan and eastern India which were ruled by Muslim rulers. Most 
of them were independent, though a few also had links with the Sultans 
of Delhi. As referred to earlier, several rulers of these kingdoms Were 
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reat patrons of scholars as well as learning. It is lik 
ae kingdoms had libraries established wer MUS E 
available literature does not generally refer to these libraries barring a 
few. Thus, the noted historian Ferishta informs that the kings of 
Bahamani dynasty had established rich library at Ahmadnagar.* The 
same historian also talks highly of the library of rulers of Khandish 
which Ferishta himself used to know about the history of Farugi NN 
The existence of a famous library in the kingdom of Khandish is also 
supported by the fact that a letter was written by Malik-ush-Shuna Faizi 
to the Sultan Raja Ali requesting him to send copies of some pages of 
Tughlaq Nama possessed by his library.9 Similarly, the ruler of 
Bijapur, Adil Shahi I had a magnificent library in the Royal Adil Shahi 
Palace.” He constantly tried to enrich it by acquiring volumes from 
different sources. The librarian of this institution was a Hindu scholar 
named Vaman Pandit Din Ananta who was paid a salary of about Rs. 
3,500/- per annum.?! These stray examples clearly indicate that the 
Muslim rulers of various kingdoms fully appreciated the importance of 
books in promotion of learning and education. However, most of them 
were devout Muslims and their libraries must have contained generally 
the books concerning Islamic theology written in Persian and Arabic. 


Libraries of Hindu Kings 


As a result of Muslim conquest and establishment of rule over 
North India in the beginning of the 13th century, there was virtually no 
Hindu ruler left in this part of the subcontinent. However, many parts 
of the Deccan and South India continued to be ruled by various Hindu 
dynasties. The Hindu rulers were generally inclined towards developing 
institutions related to their religion and culture. Moreover, many of 
them proved to be great patrons of education and learning and several 
distinguished scholars of Sanskrit and the language of the region 
embellished their courts. In this respect, the Vijayanagara, empireof the 
Deccan was indeed the foremost. King Krishnadevaraya of this 
dynasty, himself a scholar of Telugu language and a great patron of art 
and letters, was conferred the title of Andhra-Bhoja.”? His court was 
adorned by eight celebrated poets who were known as Ashtadiggajas.^" 
That Krishnadevaraya and other kings maintained a rich library 1s 
reflected in the writings of two famous court poets viz,, Allasani- 
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Peddanna?* and Tenali Ramakrishna. Theformer referstoa ee e 
(kukavi) who indulged in academic piracy and used to p : e copies o f 
the earlierpalm Jeaf manuscripts housed in the library and c aimed them 
as his own original contributions." Tenali Ramakrishna mentioned 


about four enemies of books in the libraries. They are fire, Totting 
(caused by insects and/or weather), mislaying of books and thieves.” 


The Chalukyas of Guj 
and maintaining 4 royal libr 


arat are also known for patronising Jainism 


ary called Bharati-Bhandara. It had been 
mentioned that the library of King Visaladeva had in its collection the 


manuscript of Naisadhiya and Kamasutra. Similarly, the Kakatiya 


king of Warangal Prataparudradeva ILalso had a library with numerous 


manuscripts. 


Inall the abov 
context is found. There i 


ecases, mention of royal libraries inoneor the other 
s no way to learn about the organisation and 
structure of these libraries since they Were the pride possession of the 
monarchs. It may be presumed that there was an adequate library staff 
who maintained a library and to continuously enrich itby acquiring new 
manuscripts. It is not clear whether these libraries were open to all but 
this muchis clear that thescholars associated with the court and working 
under the patronage of the kings had access to them. 


Hindu libraries housed in temples, mathas and monasteries 


It has been noted earlier that the indigenous tradition was to 
establish educational institutions associated with religious institutions 
like temples and monasteries. The tradition appeared to have continued 
even in the medieval period particularly in those regions where impact 
of Muslim onslaught was not severe. There are some literary as well as 
inscriptional evidence which inform that schools and colleges run by 
temples and mathas were in existence in the Deccan, South India and 
Western India. Almost all these institutions received grants from local 
rulers as well as other dignitaries under whose patronage they 
flourished. 

An inscription (1359 A.D.),” found in the Perumal Temple in 
South India informs that one Vaishnava Das was directed by the God to 
establish a matha with a library. The inscription further states that not 
only the directives of the God were materialised but great care was taken 


in the proper management of the library.!9? Similarly, if is inform: that 
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kings took keen interest in the modification and Management of a 
library attached to a matha at Sringeri.” Four Oswal brothers constructed 
a Jain temple at Jaisalmer in 1420 A.D.!9? The temple still preserves a 
large collection of mauscripts and miniatures in its two underground 
cellars. 


There are some instances which suggest that a few Sultans of Delhi 
also helped establishing libraries in temples. Thus, Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
built a library having a collection of 13000 volumes in Jwalamukhi 


temple at Nagarkot. He also got some of the Sanskrit works translated 
in Persian by Hindu scholars.!9? 


One of the important features of the Jain temples was Upasraya 
where Jain scholars lived, studied and made copies of manuscripts. This 
tradition appeared to have continued even in the medieval period. The 
Upasrayas seemed to have been responsible for the establishment of 
various repositories of manuscripts which came to be known as Jñāna- 
Bhandars in the course of time. They were scattered in different parts 
of Rajasthan, Gujarat and Karnataka. Several manuscripts of these Jain 
libraries, prepared in the medieval period, are still available. The library 
of the Shambhavnatha temple is one of the examples of the Jain Jnana- 
Bhandara.'* 
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SYSTEM OF EDUCATION AND LIBRARIES 
OF MUGHAL PERIOD 


The defeat of Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat in 1526 A.D. marked the end of 
the Sultanate period of Indian history and opened the way for victorious 
Babar to establish the rule of a new dynasty known as Mughal. Almost 
the entire Indian subcontinent except parts of the remote South was 
included in the Mughal empire in the course of time. Although the 
scions of the Mughal dynasty continued to occupy the throne of Delhi 
till 1857 A.D., the empire started disintegrating after the death of 


Aurangzeb in 1707 A.D The chapter deals with the development of ' 


libraries upto 1707 A.D. only. 


Educational system under the Mughals 


Like their predecessors of the Sultanate period, the Mughals were 
also followers of Islam. Obviously they were also well acquainted with 
the Islamic tradition of culture. Understandably, the system of education 
which prevailed under the Mughals was hardly different from that of the 
Sultanate period. However, when the new masters of India came into 
contact with the Hindu scholars and educational institutions, they 
realised the need to modify the curriculum of their Islamic educational 
_ institutions. This was done during the regime of Akbar, the Great. 


Makhtabs, madarsas and khangahs were the major educational 
institutions which prevailed in the Mughal India. Makhtabs were 
generally attached to mosques and were like primary schools meant for 
elementary education. There were a good number of makhtabs 
throughout the territory of the Mughal empire. The teachers were 
known as Maulvis. The curriculum of the makhtabs included knowledge 
of alphabets with their correct pronounciation, punctuations and signs 
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teaching in these elementary institutions 


unts. The method of 
glace ars emperor Akbar modified the same at l 


was traditional but in later ye 
the request of Abul Fazl. 
Madarsas also existed in this period and were almost like modern 
colleges where higher education was imparted. These were also gen erally 
attached with mosques. The curriculum in madarsas included grammar, 
logic, literature, metaphysics, jurisprudence and medicine. In course of 
time astronomy and mathematics were also added to the curriculum 
during the period of Akbar. Besides the above, secondary education was 
also imparted in dargahs in different parts of the empire. As in the 
earlier period, the khangahs continued to be the centres of mystical and 


theological education. 
Famous Muslim centres of learning 


Agra, Delhi, Fatehpur Sikri, Jaunpur, a few centres of Kashmir, 
Ahmedabad, Patna, Bihar Sharif, Bhagalpur, Hajpur, etc. had been the 
famous seats of Muslim learning during this period.” Renowned scholars 
who came from distant countries, used to teach a large number of 


students at these centres. 


Hindu educational system 


Tols, Pathshalas and houses of private tutors had been the major 
agencies through which Hindu education was impaarted.? Pathshalas 
were the institutions for elementary education whereas Tols functioned 
as the institutions for higher education and served as colleges of today. 
Sanskrit was the major subject of study at both these institutions. Kavya 
(Poetry), Vyakarna (Grammar), Jyotish (astronomy and astrology), 
Chhanda (metrics), Nirukta (etymology of words) and Nyaya Darshan 
(philosophy) were included in the curriculum of Tols, the institution of 
higher learning.’ Besides the above, academic debates and discussions 
among learned scholars, kirtans and practical symposia etc. also helped | 
alot towards development of popular education. 


"u | The most famous centres of Hindu learning had been Banaras 
Hi (Kashi), Kashmir, Matura, Prayag, Ayodhya, etc." 


|| 
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Patronage by Mughal emperors and private persons 


The educational institutions received patronage from a d 
number of Mughal rulers as well as royal aristocrats of the un 
Babar, the founder of the Mughal empire, was a great literary Sif 
His memoirs is an index to his intellectual achievements. He UNE 
a special type of handwriting (calligraphy) which was named Babari 
hand. Babar's administrative activities show ample evidence for his 
interest in developing education. He established Shurat-i-Am® (PWD) 
and entrusted its works to Sayyid Makbar Ali, a minister. Building of 
educational institutions, publication of gazettes etc. were among the 
main duties of this department." 


Humayun followed the footsteps of his father. He himself was a 
scholar and built a madarsa at Delhi, of which Shaikh Hussain was a 
Professor. Humayun's keenness for the cause of education is evinced 
by thefactthat heconstructed amonument which had seven halls named 
after seven planets. One of them was reserved for the reception of 
learned scholars.? Private individuals also made educational institutions 
during Humayun's reign. A school was built on the bank of the Yamuna 
in the memory of Shaikh Zainuddin Khafi. The famous Humayun's 
tomb at one time was used as a place of instruction where a madarsa was 
also housed. 


Sher Shah came to power after defeating Humayun. He was well 
educated and did much during his short regime for the cause of 
educations and learning. He used to visit monasteries and colleges for 
his self improvement. A madarsa was built by him at Narnaul near 
Patiala which was called Sher Shah Madarsa. The college was located 
in one of the biggest buildings of the city. 


Akbar's reign was famous for educational activities. His love for 
leaming and respect for the learned contributed much to the development 
of educational and intellectual activities in the country. During his 
regime, educational system was made more liberal. It was the period 
when both Hindu and Muslim students received education in the same 
institution. As aresult Persian language became popular among Hindus. 
It was Akbar who came out of limitations of the Islamic theological 
education and introduced certain subjects like astronomy and 
mathematics which were useful for the general public. Fatehpur Sikri 
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and Agra became the famous seats of learning during his regime, 
Several schools and seminaries as well as abig college were established 
at the former city by this liberal emperor. The well known Ibadat Khana 
hip was founded in 1578 A.D. which was used as a 


or a House of wors i 
meeting place of renowned scholars of different nationalities to discuss 
ons of common interest. Agra had also several schools 
and colleges where students from distant places used to flock to gather 
knowledge form distinguished scholars appointed by Akbar as 
Professors. In a big madarsa in Agra, 4 philosopher form Shiraj was 
employed as professor." Lahore became à centre of eminent literary 
genius. The famous work Tarikh-i-Alfi was written and the Mahabharata 
and Rajataraigini were translated into Persian at this centre. Akbar 
used to discuss religious and metaphysical matters with the learned 


scholars of this place. 

Jahangir was also a great patron of education and learning. He 
ordered to repair the old makhtabs and madarsas out of state funds.!?He 
made a proclamation to take over the properties left by heirless rich 
persons and travellers for the purpose of education.? Besides, he was 
himself a scholar and a poet and also a lover of painting. 


Shahjahan was also liberal like Akbar and he made valuable 
contribution to the cause of education. N.N. Law states that “all the 
educational institutions with their rich endowments made by the 
previous emperors, nobles and private gentlemen, continued in unabated 
prosperity in his time." He extended his patronage to the repair of the 
great Muslim educational institution Dar-ul-Bagaand appointed Maulana 
Sadr-ud-Din Khan Bahadur, the Chief Justice of Delhi as its director and 
engaged efficient teachers to impart education to students. He founded 
Imperial College to the south of the Jama Masjid in Delhi in the year 
1658 A.D.!6 He engaged renowned scholars as teachers of the colleges 
of Agra and Delhi." 


Aurangzeb also patronised education and learning. But due to his 
orthodox outlook, he only tried to promote Muslim learning an 
education. He founded a good number of schools and colleges in his 
empire. Inhis order some buildings of Firinghi Mahal in Lucknow, were 
changed into madarsas. During his regime Imperial Firmans were 
|] issued to all the provincial governors to take greater interest in the 
BEN matter of education of their people. The emperor sanctioned bugt — . 
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money for the repairing and reconstructing the mak} 

| lakhtabs and madarsas 

|! of Gujarat and also to help the needy students of these —á 
appointed professors in different areas of his empire for eiecit 


Muslim youths. Stipends were given to the students according to their 
progress in education.!* 


The Mughal period is particularly famous in Indian history for a 
good number of scholars and learned men. Particularly during the 
regime of Akbar, eminent scholars also used to teach students in their 
houses, besides helping them in educational institutions. Some nobles 
made significant contributions to the cause of education. The wet nurse 
of emperor Akbar Maham Anaga founded a madarsa in 1561 A.D. 
Some rich nobles made liberal! donations in favour of makhtabs and 
madarsas. 


Literatures of the Mughal period 


Though all the Mughal emperors were not scholars, yet they 
generally liked to be associated with scholars and as a result of their 
liberal patronage, they were able to create an atmosphere of scholarship 
and learning around them. As aresult of the attitude of Mughal emperors 
and also several other factors, many scholars of Arabic, Persian, 
Sanskrit, Urdu and Hindi flourished during the period. 


As stated above, Babar was himself a good scholar of Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish literature.?? Besides writing his memoir in Turkish, 
he wrote several other books including Mufassal, a work on prosody.” 
Khundamir, Maulana Shahabuddin, Mirza Ibrahim etc. were the famous 
literateurs in his court. Among them Khundamir wrote Habibul Siyar 
and Qanuni Humayun. Among the literary associates of Humayun, 
mention may be made of Jauhar, Abdul Latif and Shaikh Hussain. The 
first named scholar was the author of Tazki-ratul-waqiat, priváte 
memoirs of Humayun. 


Akbar is famous in Indian history for extending patroñage to a 
large number of scholars and literateurs. As a result, several standard 
works on history, philosophy, religion and other subjects were written, 
compiled or translated during his reign period. The renowned scholars 
associated with Akbar included Abul Fazl, author of Akbar-nama and 

~ Ain-i-Akbari; Abdul Qadir Badaoni, writer of Tarikh-i-Badaoni; Nizam- 
|  Ud-Din Ahmad, the author of Tabaqat-i-Akbari; Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
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Khanan, the translator of Turkish work Wagiyat-i-Babari, Amir Mir 
Taqi Sharifi, Mulla Sayyid Samarqandi, Mulla Allauddin Hindi, Hafiz 
Tashagandi, Mulla Abdullah Saultanpuri, Shaikh Abdul Nabi Dihlawi, 
etc2! According to Ain-i-Akbari as many as 59 top ranking Persian 
poets received patronage from emperor Akbar.” 

A goodnumber of literateurs were among the courtiers of Jahangir 
whom the emperor patronised. They were Mutamad Khan, and 
Nimatullah, the historiographers of Jahangir; Mirza Ghiyas Beg, the 
great scholar of arithmatic; Nagib Khan, the prominent historian of the 
court? Abdul Haq Dehlawi who wrote an account of the lives of the 
Shaikhs and presented it to the emperor.” Igbal-nama-i-Jahangiri has 
mentioned some more learned men and poets who were contemporary 
to Jahangir. They were Shukarullah Shirazi, Mulla Ruzbahan Shirazi, 
Mir Abul Qasim Gilani, A’ mi A’mari, Mulla Baqar Kashmiri, Qazi 
Nurullah, Mulla Hussain Gujrati, Mulla Muhammad Jaunpuri, Malik- 
ul-Shu’ara, etc.” 

Shahjahan was specially known for grand court life. His court was 
embellished by the presence of such learned scholars as Amin Qazwini 
and Abdul Hakim Sialkoti. Among the Muslim literateurs, contemporary 
of emperor Aurangzeb, mention may be made of Danishmand Khan, 
Fazl Khan, Shaikh Harwi, Itimad Khan, Abdul Aziz, Abdul Karim, 
Abdulla etc. Though Aurangzeb had no liking for either poetry or 
history, yet several history books of his period were produced perhaps 
without his knowledge and patronage. They were Alamgir-nama by 
Mirza Muhammad Qazim; Nushkha-i-Dil Kusha by Bhim Sen; 
Muntakhab-ul-Lubab by Khafi Khan; Maasir-i-Alamgiri by Ishwar 
Das Nagar and Khulasa-ut-Tawarik of Sujan Rai.” 


The Mughal period is also known for a large number of standard 
Sanskrit and Hindi works. Some of the scholars also received patronage 
from the Mughal emperors. Thus, Mahesh Thakur form Darbhanga who 
| wrote a Sanskrit work on Akbar’s reign; the Jain scholar Padma 
i] Sundara, the author of Akbarshahi Sringar Darpan; Siddhi Chandra 
Upadhyay, the author of Bhanu Chandra Charit and Deva Vimal who 
wrote - Hir Saubhágyam were closely associated with Akbar. Other 
noteworthy Sanskrit scholars who flourished during the Mughal period 
| are Jagannath Pandit, Harinath, Shiromani Misra, Vedanga Rai, etc: 
A Jagannath Pandit, better known as Panditraj Jagannath is famous for bis 
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Rasagangadhara, his other compositions being Asaf-Vilas and 


Jagadabharanam. Poet Harinath is said to have been profusel 
by Shahjahan in 1640 A.D.” profusely awarded 


Some of the outstanding Hindi poets are said to have flourished 
during the Mughal period. Among them particular mention may be 
made of such well known Hindi literateurs as Tulsidas, Surdas, Raskhan 
Abur, Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, etc. Their contributions to Hindi Temas 
are too well known, and it is not necessary to enumerate them. Other 
important Hindi writers are Jadrup Gosain, Bisan Das, Manohar Lal? 
and Briksha Rai.?! 


The above brief account of the literateurs is a good testimony to 
the fact that it was a period of literary flourish and a large number of 
books on varied subjects were composed. Thus, in the congenial 
academic atmosphere of the Mughal period not only a large number of 
books were produced, but there must have been some well organised 
libraries in the empire since many of the books could not have been 
written without adequate library facilities. 


Libraries during the Mughal period 


It is generally expected that political stability brings about all- 
sided development and creates a congenial atmosphere for cultural 
achievement. The comparative peace and stability in political structure 
must have contributed substantially to the growth of all types of 
educational institutions including libraries during the Mughal period. 
Besides, as stated earlier, the Mughal emperors were generally great 
patrons of literateurs as well as education. This factor must have brought 
about qualitative and quantitative change in educational institutions. It 
is heartening to note that many accounts of the Mughal period refer to 
the growth of educational institutions as well as libraries. On the basis 
of these records, the following type of libraries prevalent in Mughal 
India may be recognised : 


1. Imperial library 

Personal libraries of Mughal emperors 

Personal libraries of courtiers, nobles, scholars etc. 
Personal libraries of the royal ladies 

Libraries attached to makhtabs, madarsas etc. 


M ge go RS 
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6. Libraries of contemporary minor rulers 


7. Libraries in the Hindu centres of learning 


The following pages deal with the salient features of the aboye 


library types. 
1. Imperial library 

The Imperial library of the Mughal empire was founded by the 
very first emperor Babar, who washimselfa gr eat scholar. He encouraged 
book writing and patronised scholars who wrote many books. It may be 
recalled that Babar had served in his early career as in-charge of the 
library of Sultan Hussain of Herat which hada collection of valuable and 
rare books. It appears that in the course of time Babar took possession 
of Sultan Hussain's library” and it is only reasonable to presume that 
this collection of books was subsequently added to the Imperial library. 
In 1525 A.D. he also inherited the personal library of Ghazi Khan, the 
Afghan noble of Punjab.?*Itis said that the collection of Ghazi Khan did 
not impress Babar very much and he sent some of the books to his sons 
Humayun and Kamran. However, the possibility that some of the books 
of this collection were also subsequently included in the Imperial 
library, cannot be denied. 

Thus, it is evident that Babar was not only the founder of the 
Imperial library of the Mughals but he also made efforts to enrich it. It 
is not known about the number of volumes and the nature of collection 
of this royal library during the Babar's regime. However, considering 
his liking for particular subjects, it may be inferred that Persian poetical 
works and books on theology might have constituted the major portion 
of the collection. In his autobiography Babar casually mentions the 
name of Khwaja Muhammad as the librarian or Ah Kitabdar.^ 


Humayun was a great scholar, a scientist and a researcher.” It is 
presumed that he must have taken keen interest in augmentation of the 
Imperial library in order to give assistance to his court scientist. The 
famous Turkish Admiral, Sayyed Ali has recalled in his travel account 
that he was entrusted with tbe task of examining the calculation of the 
solareclipse with the assistance of the astronomer of Indiaby Humayun.“ 
Working day and night without taking any rest he completed the 
entrusted work. Such scientific investigation?” as the aboye one, coul 
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not have been completed without adequate library facility in the court 

Since there were several historians in the court of M A it ma be 
presumed that the library also had a good collection of histo pum 

Itis generally believed that Humayun acquired a large MEE books 
for the Imperial library.’ There is mention of Mulla Surkh as Kitabdar 
(Librarian) in Humayun-Nama.? However, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri refers to 
one Nizam as librarian during the reign of Humayun.” 


Akbar inherited a well organised Imperial Library, mainly due to 
consistent efforts of his father and grandfather.*! Though the question 
is still debated among scholars whether Akbar was a properly educated 
person, yet it is undoubtedly true that he was a great lover of books and 
books were read in front of him every day to keep him informed about 
the works of great literateurs.? On the basis of the evidence, mainly 
provided by Abul Fazl, Abdul Aziz gives alist of books which were read 
before Akbar from time to time. 


Akbar tried to organised the Imperial library and a large number 
of new and rare books were added to it during his regime. During his 
military expedition he made particular efforts to acquire books for the 
Imperial library.“ According to Badaoni, after defeating Gujarat he 
acquired the collection of Itmad Khan Gujarati which contained rare and 
valuable books.’ Similarly, the rich personal library of Poet Faizi, 
which contained 4600 volumes, was also added to the Imperial library 
after his death.* The first Jesuit mission presented 24000 books worth 
six and half million rupees to Akbar on different subjects.“ These books 
with costly illustrations were preservedin the Agra Fort, but subsequently 
after the death of Akbar they became a part of the Imperial library. Thus, 
Akbar is credited with reorganising the Imperial library and enriching 
itby adding alarge number of volumes acquired through various means. 
This rich library contained books on diverse subjects such as theology, 
philosophy, poetry, science, history etcs® 


Jahangir’ s love for books is well known. His fascination for books 
is evident from the fact that he used to carry them during his visits to 


various parts of the empire. It goes to the credit of Jahangir that a well 


organised picture gallery was added to the Imperial library during his 


regime. Maktab Khan was appointed Librarian and also served as in- 


charge of the picture gallery.” His love for painting and music was so 
acute that many painters and musicians embellished his court. It will not 
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resume that books on painting and music were 
library during J ahangir’s regime. His fascination 
ks is also evident from the fact that he eyen 
purchased an illustrated manuscript at a high price of 3000 golq 
rupees.” The emperor also issued an order according to which the 
property of an heirless rich person Was to be confiscated and then 
utilised for the building and repair of madarsas, monasteries as well as 
libraries.?! It will not be surprising if a part of such property was also 
utilised in acquiring new books for the Imperial Library . Jahangir also 
adopted new measures by acquainting various categories of staff for the 
betterment of the Imperial Library. His son and successor Shahjahan 
also gave special attention to the organisation of the Imperial Library, 
He appointed important persons to the post of librarian. Renowned 
calligraphists, Rashida,” Mir Salih, Abdur Rahman Khushnabis, 
Munammad Salih and Muhammd Shafi served as Darogha-i-Kitab- 
khanaor Muhatamim for various periods during the reigon of Shahjahan. 

Aurganzeb was an orthodox Musalman, and was inclined towards 
Islamic theology and law. During his regime many books on these two 
subjects including those on Tafsirs, Hadis and F igh were added to the 
Imperial Library.^* 

It is said that on the fall of Bijapur all the valuable manuscripts of 
the Royal Adil Shahi Library were taken away by Aurangzeb. They 
must have been subsequently included in the Imperial Library. 


be unreasonable to p 
added to the Imperial 
for good and valuable boo 


Organisation and administration of Imperial library 


The firstrequirement of organising a big library is to find asuitable 
place for housing the books. While the availale texts generally do not 
inform about the details of the library building, there are stray references 
in them which indicate that the Mughal emperors were anxious about 
the security and preservation of the books. According to Abul Fazl, “His 
Majesty’s library is divided into several parts, some of the books are 
kept within and some without the Harem. Each part of the library is sub 
divided according to the value of the books and the estimation in which 
the seiences are held of which the books treat... The statemen! 
clearly denotes that all the books of the Imperial Library were not 

| housed in the same building. It may also be inferred that more valuable 
BN books were kept in the palace under the direct supervision of the 
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Emperor Akbar and his trustworthy officials, while the books which 
were held not so valuable in estimation, were housed pba m 
separate building. His father Humayun shifted the libe Sir ES 

| in Purana Quila, used earlier as a house of pleasure during the reign of 

| Sher Shah. The incident clearly denotes the concern of the era 
about the library building. 


| Administrative set-up 


Smooth functioning of a library depends to a very large extent on 
its administrative machinery. According to modern concept this 
machinery consists of a group of staff headed by an overall in-charge | 
called librarian. Various categories of library staff are assigned different 
duties, such as acquisition of books, their accession, classification, 
cataloguing and maintenance of books and other reading material. 


Itappears that the Mughal emperors had fully realised the need for 
awellorganised administrative machinery for the smooth running of the 
Imperial Library. Although there is no details of the administrative set 
up maintained by all the Mughal emperors, but occasional references to 
various officers and other administrative staff of the Imperial Library in 
various texts of the Mughal period are there. An attempt has been made 
in the following pages to present a consolidated account of the 
administrative set up maintained for the smooth running of the Imperial 
Library. 

| Several texts refer to Nazim” or Mutamad who was probably the 

à highest official of the library. It may be noted, however, that the name 
of this official neither occurs in the memoirs of Babar and Humayun- 
nama nor in the Akbar-Nama and Ain-i-Akbari. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri also 
does not contain any mention of it. It is likely that the post was created 
for the first time during the regime of Shahjahan. It also appears that the 
post was more or less omamental in nature and was held by non- 
professional but highly placed individuals like nobles of the court. 


The most important official of the Imperial Library was the 
Darogha-i-Kitabkhana (or M. uhatamim),* the Librarian or the 
Superintendent of the library on whose shoulderrested almost the entire 
responsibility of managing the library. He was usually a man of extra- 
ordinary. ability and well versed in different arts and sciences. The 
subordinate staff was directly responsible to him. Although first clear 
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reference to thè Darogha 
of Jahangir, it is not unlikely 
was also known as Darogha. 
Darogha of the library during 
calligraphist Rashida, 
served on this post forv 
Mathir-i-Alamgiri has mentio 
i-Kitab-Khana (Librarian). 

It appears that the 
size prior to theregimeo 
Humayun, the library was pro 
machinery. The librarian W 
mention of any other 
the Humayun-nama. Whi 
during Babar's regime, 
post.5é 


| 

| 
59 of the library is foundin the text of the periog | 
that the librarian during Akbar's regime 
60 Maktub Khan“! was appointed M 
Jahangir’s regime, while the renowneq 
2 Mir Salih and Sayyid Ali Khan Jawahir Ragam 
arious periods during theregime of Shahjahan.% | 
ned the name of Qabil Khan as Darugha- | 


Imperial Library had not grown very much in 
fEmperor Akbar. During thereign of Babar and 
bably managed by a small administrative | 
as called a mere Kitabdar, and there is no | 
library staff either in the memoirs of Babar or in 
le Khwaja Muhammad Aliserved as Kitabadar 
5 Humayun appointed Mulla Surkh on the 


Several other employees with various kinds of duties worked 
under the Darogha. Among them were included Sahhaf and Warrag*! 


who were assigned the duties o 


f dusting and arranging the books. The 


other employees were book binder, painter (Naqqash),® Calligrapher 
(Khush-navis),® Scribe (Katib), Comparing Scribe (Muqabila Navis),” 
corrector of the manuscripts (Musahheh)” etc. Besides the above, a 


group of translators entrusted with the work of translating classics of 
different languages, was also appointed in the Imperial Library during 


the regime of Akbar. 


Acquisition of books & various sources 


A library can be better enriched by its well thought acquisition 
policy. It appears that the Mughal emperors were conscious about it and 
made constant efforts to acquire new books on diverse subject for the 


Imperial Library. The various sources are given below : 


(i) Mughal rulers realised that various scholars who received their 


patronage, could be prompted and encouraged t 


diverse subjects. Badaoni informs that he was “ordered to re- 


o write books 0? 
write 


in simple language the History of Kashmir, which Mulla Shah 
Mohammad of Shahabad had translated into Persian PY the 
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emperor's orders. The work was finished in two months and was 
placed in the library." Both Abul Fazl and Badaoni give fairly bi 
lists of books which were translated obviously on account of the 
interest taken by the Emperor Akbar.” Aurangzeb realised that 
there was utter confusion owing to differences of fatawas and 
interpretations among the muftis and qadis. He ordered that 
scholars of India under the leadership of Shaikh Nizam should 
prepare a comprehensive book on the subject after consulting 
relevant books in the Imperial Library. The completed work was 
called Fatawa-i-Alamgiri. These original and translated works 
constantly enriched the Imperial Library. 


Fairly large collections of books were acquired by the Mughal 
emperors by means of military expeditions. Akbar acquired the 
rich collection of Itimad Khan Gujarati for the Imperial Library 
after his successful military campaign against Gujarat." 


Mughal rulers frequently took possession of personal libraries of 
scholars and other individuals whenever they found the opportunity. 
The personal collections of books were also added to the Imperial 
Library. To quote a few examples, Babar took possession of the 
personal library of Ghazi Khan, the Afghan noble of Punjab and 
Akbar merged the rich personal library of the literateur Faizi after 
his death with the Imperial Library.” 


The Mughal emperors frequently received copies of the 
contributions from the famous writers including those who 
embellished their courts. Abul Fazl offered to Akbar a Tafsir of 
Ayatul-Kursi written by his father.” Badaoni presented a copy of 
Kitabul-Ahditi to the emperor.” Several writers including Dhul- 
Qarnayn Farangi, Muhammd Warith and Aga Mumin of Iran took 
pride in presenting their contributions to Shahjahan. Obviously all 
these presented works found place in the Imperial Library. The 
first Jesuit mission made donation of a huge collection of 24000 
books to Akbar.® In the course of time it must have been added to 
the Imperial Library. 


As in the present library, books might have been acquired for the 
Imperial Library through purchase, although specific instances ın 
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anting. Jahangir paid a high price of 


is regard are generally W 
this reg abeautifully illustrated manuscript & | 


3000 gold rupees to acquire 
(vi) There are certain instances in the Mughal history when properties | 
of heirlessrich persons were confiscated and utilised foreducational 
purposes including development of libraries. Jahangir actually. 
issued such an order.®? It may be presumed that part of this fund | 


was also used for the purchase of books. 


Classification 
Classification of books is an essential requirement for any good 


library. It is significant to note that occasional references found in the | 
texts, appear to indicate that books in the Imperial Library were first | 
classified and then kept separately in different sections of the library. | 
Abul Fazl writes, “Prose books, poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, | 
Kashmirian, Arabic are all separately placed...” Thus, basic 
classification of books was in accordance with the literary forms and 
also language-wise. However available evidence also denotes that 
sometimes books were not only classified subject-wise but also they 
were catalogued and numbered. When Faizi’s personal library was 
amalgamated with the Imperial Library, the books were first classified, 
catalogued and numbered in three different sections. The first section 
included books on poetry, medicine, astrology and music; the second 
had those on philosophy, sufism, astronomy, philology and geometry; 
and in the third section were kept commentaries and books on theology, 


traditions and law.™ 


2. Personal libraries of Mughal Emperors 

The Mughal emperors, being patrons of learning, had great love 
for books. As such they were fond of collecting books and manuscripts 
not only for the Imperial Library but also for their personal libraries. 

Their personal libraries were housed in a portion of their palace. 

Babar was particularly interested in building up his personal 
library. Here he used to keep only those selected books which had | 
beautiful illustrations. This library was also his retiring place. | 
Humayun developed the hobby of his father Babar. He had also 
included the selected books presented to him by his father from tbe | 


collection of the personal library of Ghazi Khan in his own personal 
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| library. The emperor was so fond of books that he even carried some of 
| the books from his personal library to Bengal and Gujarat duri 5 
expedition." In 1540 A.D. Humayun was defeated by Sher Shah; = F 
had to leave Delhi for Gujart in a hurry.?' But even in this moment f 
crisis, he did not forget to carry his personal library.** The isset BA 
|! Bahadur” also accompanied him. However, the misfortune of Humayun 
| didnot stop here, and his camp at Cambey was attacked by the tribals 
As a result many valuable books of his personal library including the | 
beautifully illustrated Taimur-Nama? were lost. 


Humayun also established some buildings at Agra known as 
Khana-i-Tilism. The main area of this complex comprised of three 
buildings. The middle one known as Khana-i-Sadat, had a library in its 
upper room. In this library room, there was a prayer carpet (jai nimaz), 
books, gilded pen cases (qalamdan), portfolios (juzdam), picture books 
and beautiful specimens of calligraphy.?! 


Akbar was also very much interested in collecting valuable and 
rare books for his personal library. In the Agra fort there was a room 
where the library was located. Havell has stated, “Passing through these 
(ie. the small rooms known as Akbar’s apartment adjoining the 
Samman Burj), we enter a long room known as the library in which a 
not very successful attempt was made some years ago to restore the 
painted decoration.””” 


Jahangir had much liking for good books. He carried with him 
some select valuable books from his library during his tour to Gujarat. | 
After his arrival there, he presented some of them to learned scholars in | 
honour of their intellect and scholarship. These books bore the signature | 
of Jahangir alongwith the date of his arrival and the day of presentation | 
of the same.?? | 


3. Personal libraries of Nobles, courtiers and scholars 


Not only the Mughal Emperors but the nobles, courtiers and 
scholars of this period were also loyers of learning and literature. They 
very often patronised libraries, but some of them also had their own 
| libraries.” Prominent among the nobles and courtiers were Bairam 
Khan-i-Khanan, Ghaji Khan, Abdul Ali Gilani, Maulana Abdul Haq, 
Mulla Mubarak, Syed Bagga, Munim Khan-i-Khanan, Shaikh Farid 
| Bukhari, Qutb-ul-Mulk, Nawab Ibrahim Khan etc., who were having 
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their personal libraries.” However, there is no detailed account of their | 
libraries. Ghazi Khan, a contemporary Afghan noble during Babar’s | 
time, had a good library with valuable Moon on theology and thi 
was acquired by Babar in 1525 A.D. Munim Khan-i-Khanan, a 
courtier in Akbar’s court and who later On became the Governor NT. 
Suba of Jaunpur, was in the habit of collecting books for his library. The 
book Diwan-i-Kamran”' was included in the collection of this library, 
- 98 the courtier of Emperor Jahangir and also | 


Shaikh Farid Bukhan, j : 
Governor of Lahore and Ahmedabad, had established his grand personal 


library. 
Qutb-ul-Mulk, a 
books. When the book Ti 
for his library which was 
Another noble from Delhi who had a big library was Nawab 
Ibrahim Khan Bahadur Hazabr. Usually books were procured in this 


library by purchase. 

Similarly, some distinguished scholars, who had flourished during 
this period were Faizi, Abul Fazl, Mulla Abdul Qadir Badaoni, Bakshi 
Nizamuddin, Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan etc.! These literateurs | 
were also having libraries of their own. The poet laureate of Akbar’s 
court and also the librarian of the Imperial Library, Faizi had a personal 
library which consisted of 4,600 valuable books on poetry, medicine, 
astrology, music, philosophy, philology, astronomy, theology and 
law.!?! The library was also having!"! copies of the poetry book Nal- 
Daman. Abul Fazl was a learned scholar of Akbar's court who had 
established a very splendid library containing valuable collections. 
Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, the Governor of Ahmedabad and a 
renowned scholar hada very rich library which was said to have an oper | 
access system.! This library was at Ahmedabad and had a large staff 
of ninety five library personnel including scribe, warraq, sahhaf, book | 
binder, painter etc. 


Mir Bagi was the highest officer (Nazim) of the library of Abdur 
Rahim Khan-i-Khanan.! He had been a well qualified man recruited 


from Turkistan. Maulana Ibrahim Naqqash, the Kitab-dar (librarian) of | 
this library was also a good writer, gilder, book binder and cutter. | 
Translation work was also done in this library. Mulla Muhammad 


Rie Kashmiri, who had special knowledge of Arabic and Persian was * | 


rich man of this peiod, had fascination for rare | 
izuk-i-Jahangiri became rare, he procured it \ 
also used by Alamgir later on.” 
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anslator. Mulla M i ; 

| Eya RE. libra E Amin, a proficient Jidwal Saz 

The above account of the administrative set up to the Khan-i- 

Khanan library makes it abundantly clear that it was one of the most well i 

organised libraries of the Mughal India in which every aspect of the | 

library service was taken care of. The open access system adopted in this | 

| library is supposed to be a comparatively modem concept in library ll 

organisation. The introduction of this system in the Khan-i-Khanan 

| library denotes that it was established with the high objective of 

promoting learning among the people. It is defficult to say wheather all | 

| the big and important libraries of the Mughal period were organised in 
| the same line. 


4. Personal libraries of royal ladies 


It is worthy of note that some royal ladies of the Mughal period 
were equally interested in promoting learning and literature. In fact, 
some of them were very fond of books and also had personal libraries. 


Gulbadan Begum, the daughter of Emperor Babar, wrote Humayun- | 
nama in which it is stated that she possessed her personal library which | 
had a vast collection.” | 

Salima Sultana, the niece of Emperor Humayun, was ascholar and | 
a poet. She was very much fond of reading books and was having a 


personal library of her own.!% 


Nurjahan was a lover of learning and art. She possessed her 
personal library and used to purchase books to enrich it. She bought the 
copy of the Diwan of Mirza Kamran for 3 Muburs for her library.!? 

Zeb-un-Nisa, the daughter of Aurangzeb Alamgir, Was having a 
splendid library containing voluminous works on diverse subjects 
| which were used by the scholars of the time.'”° 
| Similarly, other ladies like Mah Malik, Chand Sultana, Mumtaz 
| Mahal, Jahan Ara Begum etc. Were well educated and perhaps owned 
personal libraries to quench their literary thirst. 


| 5. Libraries attached to Makhtabs, Madarsas etc. 


As stated earlier, successive Mughal, emperors had created a 
| congenial atmosphere for the development of education and learning. 
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RN posuer cunastionrtvstealhiand eGangoiri 
sed scholars in their court Ds also establisheq 
* arsas for educating the masses. Tho 
scores e nel E the libraries attached to these edic 
Be eons, yet stray examples help establishing that all of them haq 
adequate libraries, mostly housed in the nearby mosque. Some of these 
libraries appear to be fairly big, although it may be inferred from the 
available evidence that they WERT probably not very well managed 
perhaps because of inadequate library staff. 
In his review article about libraries of the Muslim period, Nadvi 
has quoted quite a few examples of libraries attached to madarsas etc., | 
around Ahmedabad in Gujarat.!!! Sultan Muhammad Shah built a tomb | 
and a madarsa near the mosque constructed by Hadrat Shaikh Ahmad | 
Khatwi in Sarkhaiz in Ahmedabad." It is presumed that a library was 
attached to the madarsa. Shaikh Muhammad Uthman, a great spiritual 
had a mosque attached with a madarsa at Usmanpura near 
Ahmedabad.!!? The library of this madarsas contained a good number 
of books including those given from theroyallibrary. Shaikh Muhammad 
Uthman personally supervised the madarsa and the library. There is yet 
| another instance of a madarsa established in Ahmedabad by a pious and 
| religious man named Allama Shah Wajihuddin Gujrati. A big library 
was attached to this madarsa, which contained bookson almost all 
subjects.! ^Tt is said that two big halls were packed with the books which 
were not arranged properly. The ‘Faiz Safa’ madarsa of Nahar Vala 
| Patan, Gujarat and the nearby mosque had a big library, which, 
however, did not have many rare books. The big madarsa founded by 
Makdum Shaikh Ibrahim bin Sulaiman at Kutiana in Kathiawar, is said 
to have a library of its own. 


They not only patroni 


person, 


6. Libraries of contemporary minor rulers 


Almost the whole of northern India was included in the Mughal 
India. The Deccan accepted the subjugation of the Mughals only 
temporarily, while the extreme south was ruled by independent rulers. 

Inthis political scenario several kings including those who had accepted 
the suzerainty of the Mughal emperors and those who maintained their 
independence in spite of various political and other pressures, tried to 
promote education and learning in their own way. Many of them must | 
have owned and also patronised libraries. However, itis rather unfortunate 
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tonote that details of their educational activities including establishment 
! of libraries are not available. Stray references indicate that Maharaja 
Chikkadevaraya of Mysore (1672-1704 A.D.) had a well Be 
library, particularly known for rare books of Sanskrit, history and 
philosophy. Since the Maharaja was truly interested in astronomy and j| 
trigonometry, he made special efforts to acquire books on these 1 
disciplines for his library.!!> The kings of Jaipur state were also lovers | 
of books and they maintained library in their palace. The personal |) 
library of Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh I" (1699-1743 A.D.) was quite jl 
famous. The royal library of the rulers of Gujarat was particularly 
J famous for its collection of rare and valuable books. When Akbar 
| conquered Gujarat, he got hold of this library and distributed the books 
among Abdul-Haq Muhaddith Dehlavi, Abdul Qadir Badaoni and 
Faizi." 


7. Libraries of Hindu centres of learning 


As in the Sultanate period, various Hindu centres of learning 

| flourished during the period under discussion also in spite of various l 
| odds which they had to face from time to time. Among the notable 
| Hindu centres of education mention may be made of Mithila, Nadia, 
| Banaras and Tirhut.!!8 The available evidence suggest that there were 
| many libraries of various dimensions in each of these centres. Many of 
them had huge collection of manuscripts on diverse subject, such as 
philosophy, religion, medicine, history, astronomy, astrology, grammar 


etc 

| In support of the above, There is reliable testimony of some | 

| renowned travellers like John Frayer, Bernier and Thevenot who visited | 

| India during the Mughal period. Some of these travellers had actually 
visited some of the centres of Hindu learning. Bernier visited Benaras 

| where he was welcomed by Kavindracharya, arenowned Vedic scholar 

| in the University library.” According to Bernier the University library | 
contained numerous books kept in a large hall.» He particularly 
mentions that the manuscripts were preserved with great care by Hindu 

| scholars. Another traveller Frayer also reports about numerous libraries 

| of the Hindu educational centres, which contained a large number of 

| Sanskrit manuscripts. ^ Similarly, Thevenot has remarked that 
Brühmanas had preserved many ancient works with much care. His 
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erved These stray references indicate that Hindu educational 
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uate library facilities were av j 
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organisation and maintenance of thepublic and private libraries of these 


centres. 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing acco 
periods gives rise to various questi 


to answer. How and under what c 
originate in India? Was the library sys 
otherancient civilisati 
civilisation contribut 
subcontinent? Is it possib 
and Jain libraries, with regard to the 
systems had their separate 
there exist any basic disti 
Indian libraries? And fin 


literature and educational institution 
nction between ancient Indian and medieval 
ally, is it at all possible to show gradual 


unt of libraries and their structure in different 
ons which one may or may not be able 
ircumstances did the library system 
tem borrowed by Indians from 
ons? If the answer isin affirmative, which ancient 
ed to the development of libraries in this 
leto distinguish among Bramanical, Buddhist 
ir organisation, since the three 
s? Did 


development of libraries in India by recognising various stages? These 
and other similar questions have been discussed in the following pages. 


A clear cutreference to a library is found in the Arthaáastra, where 
there is a mention of an institution named Aksapatala’ in which an 
officeralsoheld charge of Nibandhapustaka-sthana* (library). Although 
the date of Kautilya’s Arthasastrais still considered debatable, majority 
of the scholars assign it to the Maurya period. In spite of the above 
reference to library in the ArthaSastra, it is uncertain whether various 


empires and kingdoms of ancient India, ap 
maintained any library which may be designate 
Library. It may be noted in this connection, however, that the 
of maintaining royal archives was prevalent in ancient India. 
refers to such an archive where all the historical even 
as minor, were recorded. Yajnavalkya* and Brihaspa 
recommendan archive of historical record in theroyalco 
to Hiuen-Tsang they were custodians of the records in the roy 
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collectively known as Ni-lo-pi-tu.5 Alberuni noted that the geneology 

of the Shahi kings was preserved in the fort of Nagarkot, where 

i presumably royal archive of Shahi kings existed. However, it is not 
| certain whether these royal archives also served as libraries. 


Though archaeological evidence suggest that India had trade 
| contacts with West Asia and Central Asia at least two millenium before 
| the beginning of the Chrstian era, yet it came into direct contact with 

Iran only in the fifth century B.C. when Darious established satrapy in 
the north-western part of the subcontinent. India's contact with Greek 
civilisation was established in later half of the fourth century B.C. when 
Alexander's victorious army ran through the north-western part of the 
country. It is true that both Persian and Greek civilisation had long 
tradition of libraries and India could have learnt library system from 
them through acculturation. But the question is did India actually 
borrow the library system from any of the above two or other ancient 
civilisations of the world? 


| A brief survey of the forms of libraries among the ancient 
| civilisations of the world would help in discussing the above question 
logically. Scholars trace the beginning of libraries in Egypt from its 
dynastic period. The remains of the library of Rameses II, also known 
as Library of Ozymandyas at the Thebes, form the first unmistakable 
evidence of a library of ancient Egypt. The archaeological evidence also 
suggest that while manuscripts were written earlier on clay tablets, 
| ‘papyrus was introduced later as writing material. The roles of papyri 
| manuscripts were prescribed in the above library of the Thebes. It is true 
that most of the manuscripts: were written in India also on leaves, 
| particularly those of birch and palm, the tradition could not have been 
borrowed from ancient Egyptians, since India did not come in contact 
with Egyptians, before the beginning of the Christian era, around which 
| date it had established trade relationship with the Roman empire 
l through Egypt. If the evidence of Panini’s Astadhyayi, which definitely 
n pre-dates Arthaśāstra, is to relied upon, Indian scholars were already 
a composing granthas in pre-Mauryan period. 
l Successive civilisations which flourished in the well known fertile 
0 cresent of Mesopotamia in 3rd Millenium B.C. had established libraries 
in various cities. The library of Agade founded by Sargon I and the 
3 |!  Ashurbanipal Library of Nineveh may be cited as important example. 


| 
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had even 4 catalogue and an efficient reference service, 
evidence prove beyond doubt that the famous Indus 
direct contacts with several Mesopotamian cities. But 
dus civilisation has revealed any convincing evidence 
forthe existence of libraries. It may also be noted in this connection that 
in Mesopotamia, long texts Were inscribed on small clay tablets which 
were preserved in libraries. Not à single comparable tablet has been 
found so far from any of the Indus valley centres The numerous seals 
and sealings of this civilisation are not at all comparable with the clay 
tabletof Mesopotamia. Obviously, the Mesopotamian system somehow 


did not impress the makers of the Indus civilisation. 
na probably started from the first 


c5 

The contact of India with: Chi 

century B.C. A mission from India Was sent to China in first century 
A.D. However, from 3rd century onwards Chinese pilgrims started 
coming to India to pay respect to the blesses hallowed by the memory 
of Buddha, and to learn Buddhism at first hand. Chinese pilgrims 
continued to come to India in large numbers upto 11th century A.D. 
Thus, Indiahad aclose contact with China during the ancient period and 
cultural borrowings from China look possible. The available evidence 
indicate history of libraries started much earlier in China than in India. 
The Chou dynasty established an Imperial Library at the capital 
Loyang. Lao-tse was the keeper of the books in the library. There is also 


evidence to suggest that even personal libraries had come into existence 

in Chinain 4th-5th centuries B.C. While letters were inscribed on bones 

in the preceding Shang dynasty. Silk, bamboo strips, leather thongs and 

paper were used for the purpose of writing in the subsequent period. It 
| | is worthy of note that paper was invented in China as early as in 105 
l | A.D., and for obvious reasons it gradually replaced other writing 
| | materials during subsequent periods. It is difficult to ascertain whether 
IB Chineseideaoflibrary which must have reached Indiathrough numerous 
pilgrims could influence monastic libraries of the Buddhists. It there 
was any borrowing, it is not known due to lack of evidence. Had there 
been any impact of Chinese system, Indians would have also start 
using paper in place of traditional writing materials like birch bark, aD 
palm leaves for preparing manuscripts. But the fact remains that paper 
was perhaps not used in India before the medieval period. 


The former 
Archaeological 
civilisation had 
no centre ofthe In 
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in (greet LUE ae sun-dried clay tablets were used for the 
purpose of writing in the beginning, which were subsequently repl 
by skin and papyri. Palm leaves were also used. Direct n Mis 
regarding early libraries in this civilisation is rather scanty riw. ie 
itappears that by 6th century B.C., individual scholars and philoso a 
had started making their own repositories of books. It is cn that 
Pisistratus and Polyerates had their personal libraries which were 
accessible to all. Aristotle's library was freely consulted by other 
scholars. A famous public library was founded by Alexandria in Egypt 
by Greeks. There is an evidence for a public library in Athens, which 
was founded around 330 B.C. Thus, by the time Alexander’s victorious 
army overran the north-western part of the Indian subcontinent both 
public and personal libraries had already become part of the cultural life 
of the Greeks. It may be noted that by this time there was hardly any 
library in this country for which evidence is available. In view of the 
above, it is indeed tempting to arrive at a conclusion that introduction 
of library system in India was the result of her contact with Greek 
civilisation, but the question is what evidence is there in support of such 
aproposition? Itis well known that the impact of Hellenic traditions was 
felt utmost by that part of north-western India which is generally 
referred to as Gandhara in historical literature. The capital of this Indian 
Mahajanapada was Taxila, which was one of the most significant seats 
of learning in ancient India. Buddhist canonical literature informs that 
Taxila attracted students from different comers of the subcontinents, 
particularly for learning medicine and archery. If the library system in 
India originated as a result of her contact with Greeks then one would 
expect that first library was established at Taxila, the famous centre of 
learning. However, contrary to one’s expectation, there is not even a 
single literary evidence which may suggest the existence of any library 
in this Graeco-Indian cultural centre. Nor the meticulous excavations, 
carried out so systematically by Sir John Marshall, could be identified 
as a library. Under these circumstances, it appears hardly possible that 
India owed her library system to Greek civilisation. 


India’s direct contact with the Roman world started rather late. By 
that time it appears that India had already developed its own np 
library system. The evidence from the ArthaSastra may indicate e e 
Mauryan kings had established aroyal library. The monastic schools o 
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the Buddhists mighthave also possessed some sorts of libraries, thou zh 
they must have been quite modest. The tradition of Mauryan kings of 
maintaining 4 royal library perhaps did not continue. But libraries 
attached to monastic educational institutions developed enormously 
during the subsequent period. The university libraries of Nalanda and 
Vikaramasila provide ample testimony to their development. 

arises- Whether it is possible to distinguish 
among the Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanical libraries. Itis true that these 
threemajor faiths of ancient Indiahad their own literature and maintained 
different types of educational institutions. But 1t 1s indeed difficult to 
ascertain different points of distinction among the libraries associated 


with the three. It is mainly because there is not enough evidence for the 
structure of early Brahmanical and Jain libraries. The available evidence 
suggest that small Brahmanical educational institutions were running in 
temples probably from 3rd-4th century onwards. But it is not known 
whether libraries Were attached to these institutions. When some Hindu 
kings and their ministers started extending patronage to them, they 
seemed to have developed into bigger institutions. At this stage, at least 
incertain cases, well equ ipped libraries were attached to them. The case 
of an eleventh century institution of Nagari near Wadi may be cited in 
this connection. Patronised by the Chalukya king Trailokyamalla, the 
library of Nagari was looked after by ateam of as many as six librarians. 
On the basis of this solitary evidence, however, itis difficult to make any 
generalilsation about other Brahmanical educational institutions. 
Similarly, it is not known whether Jain libraries, known as Jnana 
Bhandaras were at all in existence before early medieval period. Even 
for Jana Bhandaras, merely refercnce of their names is found, the 
details of their structure and administration are generally not available. 
It may perhaps be held that they were primarily intended as repositories 
of Jain works only. In view of the above the only point which can be 
| emphasised as a distinguishing feature of the libraries of Buddhist, 
I Brámanical and Jain traditions is that the libraries of the first two wo 
associated with bothreligious centres and educational institutions while 
the same cannot be said authentically regarding the Jnana Bhandaras 
of the Jains. However, the evidence also denotes that the Buddhists were 
indeed pioneers in the history of libraries in India, while the other two 
faiths appear to have adopted the library system in a later period. 


Another question now 
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Finally, the fundamental question arises - whether it is i 

show gradual development of libraries in India by Mw xi 
stages. In fact the evidence for both ancient and BRE Em 
libraries are generally scanty. It is very rare that the Sources e e 

recise structure and organisation of various libraries. Thus, it is ids " 
very difficult to recognise various stages of development or ees 
ancient and medieval India on the basis of sporadic references to them 
in texts as well as epigraphs and insufficient archaeological evidence 
However, a brief discussion on the presumed developmental stages " 
given below, which,.no doubt, has many lacunae. 


(1) According to Vinayapitaka Buddhist monasteries also acted as 
educational institutions. Since Buddhist monks started recognising the 
importance of manuscripts early, it appears logical to presume that the 
monastic shools also had small repositories of manuscripts. They 
appear to be the earliest form of libraries. 


(2) The evidence from Arthasastra denotes that a royal officer looked 
after the library.$ Thus, it is possible to recognise the second stage of 
development of library, the chief characteristic of which was royal 
patronage. It may be recalled that the famous Buddhist centre of higher 
learning like Nalanda and Vikramasià which also had rich and well 
organised libraries, were patronised by many kings. King 
Kumarapaladevaofthe Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat is credited with the 
establishment of twenty one Jnana Bhandaras or Jain libraries. Similarly, 
the temple-cum-educational institution of Nagari developed into a 
famous centre of learning under royal patronage. The big library of this 
institution was managed by as many as six librarians.’ Thus, a general 
conclusion may be drawn thatbig and well organised libraries developed 
in ancient India under the royal patronage. 


(3) The third stage is marked by the establishment of Muslim rule in 
India, when the traditional Indian library system appeared to have got 
a setback. In their enthusiasm to uproot Indian cultural tradition and 
establish Islamic culture and institutions, the victorious Muslim armies 
did not spare even educational institutions and libraries. The makhtabs 
and madarsas established by them Were yet to grow into institutions of 
any significance. For about a century after the establishment of bes 
rule in India any evidence of any noteworthy library is availabe there. 
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Thus, it was a stage when the curve of the growth of libraries in India 


showed a definite downward trend. 
(4) Thestage four marks the establishment of "pius by kings in their 
palaces, or what may be termed as royal libraries. !t may be recalled that 
ancient Indian kings Bhoj Paramara and Siddharaja Jayasirhha also had 
royal libraries. But the tradition did not continue because of the 
subsequent political turmoil. The tradition of establishing royal libraries 
was re-started by the kings of the Khilji dynasty. The subsequent 
Tughlaq dynasty also maintained the royal library. The mention of only 
a kitabdar who looked after the kitabkhana of Firoz Shah Tughlag 
denotes that the royal library was not big enough and was perhaps not 
accessible to all the readers. 
ghal rule, the development of libraries appeared to 
th. It was aperiod of literary excellence, when most 
of the emperors were not only themselves scholars, but they also 
extended their patronage to scholarship and learning in a big way. The 
Imperial Library of the Mughal emperors had very large collections of 
books and manuscripts. The contemporary writings indicate that it was 
| managed to a large extent on the line which are followed in the modern 
libraries. What appears particularly noteworthy is the fact that even 
some other libraries situated far away from the Mughal capital were also 
quite big and were administered by well equipped staff. The case of the 
library of Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan at Ahmedabad may be cited in 
this connection. It not only had a large collection of books but its 
organisation was almost similar to that of the Imperial Library. The 
libraries of the Sultanate period were not managed as efficiently as the 
Mughal libraries. 
The above condusion also indicates that there was a basic point of 
distinction between the libraries of ancient and medieval periods. Itmay 
benoted that all the big and important libraries of ancient India werepart 
LH of the educational institutions. On the contrary, the libraries attached to 
makhtabs and madarsas were generally not so significant as the ones 
established and patronised by medieval kings and emperors. This may 
mean that the libraries of ancient India were established as an integral 
part of the contemporary educational system, while those of the 
medieval period appear to have served the needs of scholars; poets 


(5) During the Mu 
have reached its zeni 
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| emperors, kings, nobles and religious persons. The contribution of 
| libraries to the promotion of education appears negligible during the 
| medieval period. 
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Appendix 


GRAPHY AND CALLIGRAPHISTS OF 
MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


Se EE 


The term calligraphy is generally used forthe art of writing beautiful and 
ornamental. It was developed by the Muslims mainly for writing the 
holy Quran, and reached India in 710 A.D. with their arrival. Gradually 
itbecame popular and sophisticated with the result that it was considered 
: as an important fine art. This was primarily used in copying the sacred 
| Quran, but gradually it came to be used for writing other important 
Persian and Arabic works, and also for inscribing ayats from the 
Hist scriptures on the walls of mosque, tombs, etc. 
1i Manuscript calligraphy developed a great deal first under the 
Delhi Sultans and then under the patronage of Mughal emperors. Some 
nobles, princes, important courtiers and scholars are also said to have 
patronised calligraphy. Since printing was not in vogue, beautiful and 
heavily ornamental works were produced through calligraphy during 
this period. Many of these manuscripts were proud possession of kings, 
nobles and various libraries. The Delhi Sultans and later on Mughal 
emperors patronised and honoured distinguished calligraphists. 
According to Abul Fazl, there were good number of excellent 
calligraphists in the court of Akbar. Some of them are Muhammad. 
Hussain of Kashmir, Mulla Mir Ali and his son Maulana Bagir.. 
Muhammad Amin of Mashhad, Mir Hussain Kulanki, Maulana Abdul 
Hay, Maulana Dawri, Maulana Abdur Rahim, Mir Abdullah, Nizami of 
Qazwin, Ali Chaman of Kashmir and Nurullah Qasim Arsalan. The 
most celebrated master of Nastaliq sort of writing was Muhammad 
b Hussain of Kashmir who was honoured by the title of Golden Pen 
Ihi (Zaringalam). As a result of royal patronage, calligraphy gradually 
became an important profession. 


CALLI 
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Various types of ornamental squares, circles, ovals, loops were 
used by calligraphists to make the letters look beautiful. As a result of 
constant efforts and imagination of the persons involved in writing 
manuscripts, many types of calligraphy developed in the course of time. 
The styles of calligraphy followed in preparation of manuscripts during 
the Sultanate period were Naskh, Thulth, Tugra and Kufic. The styles 
of writing prevalent during the Mughal period were Suls, Taugi, 
Mahaqqaq, Nash, Rayhan, Riqa Ghubar, Taliq and Tastalig. Babar was 
so enthusiastic about calligraphy that he introduced a new style of 
writing called *Khatt-i-Babar? . Akbar was particularly fondof Nastaliq 
mode of writing. Aurangzeb himself earned proficiency in writing the 


Naskh and Nastaliq characters. 
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